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A NEW REFLECTOR FOR 
THE NEW LICENSE PLATE 






The Kiwanis Reflector emblems do 
wear out and begin to look a bit 
shabby after too many months of serv- 
ice. Your new state license plate 
should be dressed up with a new re- 
flector emblem. A fine way to add a 
touch of prestige. They attach easily 
to the rear license plate and they are 
constructed of RED GLASS, weather- 
proofed stainless steel and attach 
easily to the rear license plate. 


Sikahee ea Meal Price each.___...............50 cents 


License Plate) 






HOW ABOUT SOME CLEAN 
NEW SONG BOOKS 


Song books get shabby pretty quickly even if 
they are well cared for. Perhaps those in your 
club have passed their usefulness. Nothing 
very inspiring about dog-ears and coffee stains 
when it comes to song books. Not very costly 
but worth a lot. Postage or express extra: 





Less than 25 copies 25 cents each 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies 20 cents each 
Lots of 50 or more 15 cents each 
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ALL KIWANIS NIGHT: 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
WEEK: 


June 26-July 2 


CONSTITUTION WEEK: 
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THE COVER 


February is the "Month of Snows" in a 
very large section of the country and 
wherever there is snow there will be 
snow men. Wherever there is the neces- 
sary white building material youngsters 
seem to automatically know how to con- 
struct more-or-less life-like snow statues. 
Possibly the little animals wonder about 
it. They could. 
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f IWANIANS traveling by motor are mighty glad to 


see road signs and clubs find that the money invested in these highway advertisements pays mighty good dividends 
in fellowship and appreciation. Many a traveler has decided to stay overnight in a community where he finds a 
sign indicating a hotel that is of sufficient merit to justify a Kiwanis club designating it as headquarters. The Ki- 
wanian traveling through on Kiwanis meeting day is happy to visit the club and enjoy the fellowship at luncheon 
time. Above are some clubs shown at the location of new Kiwanis road signs. No. | is Cadillac, Michigan; No. 2 
Gadsden, Alabama; No. 3 Irvington, New Jersey; No. 4 Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada; No. 5 Los Feliz 
District, Hollywood, California; No. 6 Fort Worth, Texas; No. 7 Westminster, Maryland; No. 8 Hamilton, Ontario. 
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“The boom failed to ma- 
terialize and unsold produc- 
tion filled the shelves, the 
bins and the warehouses.’’ 


Business Needs Common Sense, 
A Tonic and A Vacation 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Philadelphia 


Business Analyst urges considera- 
tion of plans for downward revi- 
sion of taxes to enable industry to 
get itself in shape to recover from 
its prolonged illness. Labor and 
Capital each get real criticism. 


back of the present business slump. 

It was born of overproduction, 

newspaper propaganda, a fight between 

Wall Street and the President, and 

very unwise labor agitation and legis- 
lation. 

Given a start as news, eagerly seized 
upon as destructive propaganda by 
radio and newspapers, the disease 
spread from a local infection to a seri- 
ous contagious malady. 

A short time ago none of us would 
have believed that business would per- 
mit overproduction to become a menace 
to prosperity so soon. 

But the days of adversity are soon 
forgotten. 

So, the autumn months of 1936 and 


Tsar is very little common sense 


the spring of 1937 resulted in a mad 
race of practically all industry to pro- 
duce far in advance of common sense 
demands. 

Business men saw the rise, and with 
eagerness not far removed from greed, 
they tumbled into the maelstrom seek- 
ing a harvest from an expected boom. 

Well, the boom failed to materialize 
and unsold production filled the shelves, 
the bins and the warehouses. 

It seems that the American people 
can never again learn to be calm, col- 
lected, practical, sensible human beings. 
They prefer to be jumpy, jittery plung- 
ers expecting the maximum from life 
through the minimum expenditure of 
time, thought and effort. 

And such indictment applies not only 
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to business men but doubly so to labor, 
and triply so with the makers of the 
laws of the land. 

From the above conclusions borne out 
by facts and positive statistics, it is evi- 
dent that the lack of foresight; the ab- 
sence of budgetary control in business; 
and the piling up of inventories beyond 
reasonable demand by men 
themselves was and still is one of the 
primary causes of the present de- 
pressed business conditions. 

That particular cause has little to do 
with politics but much to do with mis- 
management. 

But such a cause would not, of itself 
have been seriously far-reaching in its 
effect, had there been sufficient liberty 
hand, within which 
business might have had an opportu- 
nity to re-adjust itself and correct its 
mistakes. That, however, was not only 
not at hand, but during that same over- 
production period another gigantic out- 
burst of a lack of good judgment and 
common sense had been fomenting in 
the ranks of labor and in the minds of 
vote-getting politicians of all creeds. 
We refer to labor legislation, to indus- 
trial strikes, and to the competitive 
struggle within the labor unions them- 
selves. 

We began to suffer from labor 
monopolies greater in power than the 
monopolies of trade and commerce have 
ever dared to be. And we have suf- 


business 


or elbow-room at 


fered most severely from the vote- 
coaxing greed of thousands of poli- 
ticians, Republicans and Democrats 


alike, who have sung the songs of labor 
and wooed the labor vote, supporting 
the labor laws without rhyme or reason 
and without counting the cost to indus- 
try and to prosperity. Most deplorable 
of all, such unwise methods, laws and 
actions of labor unions and law-makers 
combined, have already proven a boom- 
erang to labor in the increased cost of 


living, in less employment and in an 
uncertain future. 

So, the second course, like the first, 
has a foundation of haste, greed and 
overproduction in laws and actions in 
the realms of labor. 

Congress and the various State Leg- 
islatures appear to have forgotten the 
fact that American industry has been 
dangerously ill for several years. 

They have failed to provide any form 
of tonic for its recuperation. 

Business needs a tonic now! 

It must come in the form of relief 
from the undistributed profits tax and 
the capital gains tax at once. 

And if Congress would but realize 
that it is possible to secure greater 
revenue by decreasing the tax rates in 
certain brackets than by increasing 
them, it could provide quickly a tonic 
that would at this time rejuvenate busi- 
ness and give a certain amount of hope 
and courage to taxpayers. 

There is no value whatever in a 79% 
Federal Tax rate such as is in effect 
now on large incomes. In fact any rate 
in excess of 50% to 60% discourages 
all progress through investment. When 
a 6% investment only nets the investor 
1.2% and even that is further reduced 
by state and other taxes to about eight 
tenths of one per cent, why should in- 
vestors, or men _ with considerable 
money seek any form of industrial in- 
vestment whatever? 

That is one reason why banks are 
overloaded with idle money. Billions of 
dollars might be put to work within the 
week if the Surtax brackets or rates in 
excess of 47% were all materially de- 
creased from the present scale or moved 
back to the 1934 Schedule, under the 
1934 Revenue Act. 

Again our conclusions are based on 
actual facts and statistics which will 
prove that the increased tax rates in 
the higher Surtax brackets have served 
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‘*Finally industry needs a vacation. 

A vacation from harassing laws of 

obstruction, a vacation from labor 

strikes and a _ vacation from all 

trumped up and unnecessary investi- 
gations.’’ 





increase the 


to decrease instead of 
taxes collected therefrom. 

Hence the first ingredient in the nec- 
essary tonic for business is an immedi- 
ate reduction—in tax rates and the 
elimination of the undistributed profits 
taxes and the capital gains provisions 
of the present law. 

Furthermore, no new taxes will be 
necessary to replace these changes or 
provide for lost revenue, for the 
changes should enable business gen- 
erally to make sufficient additional in- 
come to provide added tax revenue to a 
total which should more than offset pos- 
sible losses from the changes. 

The second ingredient in this busi- 
ness tonic would be to require of busi- 
ness only one Social Security report a 
year, and the same might be true for 
the states. 

The third ingredient would be to 
flavor the tonic with a Spirit of Good 
Will from Congress to all business men 
everywhere in this country. 

Finally industry needs a vacation, a 
vacation from harassing laws of ob- 
struction, a vacation from labor strikes, 
and a vacation from all trumped up 
and unnecessary investigations. 

In other words give business and in- 
dustry a chance to get well; a chance 
to build a few reserves again and a 
chance to govern itself for awhile. 

Then when it does come back, if it 
doesn’t perform as it should, that is the 
time to make it pay its debt to the pub- 
lic and humanity, rather than to “kick 
it when it’s down,” “get blood from a 
stone,” or “try to take money from 
empty pockets.” 


In a subsequent article Kiwanian 
Moore will discuss features of the pres- 
ent tax laws which are not generally 
understood.—Editor’s Note. 
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Safe Highways 


ute,” declared P. T. Barnum and 

based a gigantic and successful 
show business on that proposition. The 
counterpart of Barnum’s “Greatest 
Show on Earth” in the highway field 
was the 1938 Road Show 
and Convention of the 
American Road Builders’ 
Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 17 to 21. 
But how different the 
theme around which its 
activities were centered! 
A most important roll in 
this convention was played 
by the Committee on Safe 
Highways whose resolu- 
tion for the New Year is 
to eliminate the causes 
which are responsible for 
the oft-repeated expres- 
sion, “There’s one killed 
or maimed every minute.” For the 
work of this committee deals with de- 
creasing the appalling number of 
fatalities and injuries in automobile 
accidents each year and the bringing 
about of the application of the best 
methods for making our highways safe. 

The Committee on Safe Highways is 
a standing committee of the associa- 
tion which continues from year to year 
its studies of the best ways of building 
safety into our highways to meet the 
increased demands of present-day 
traffic. The governors of thirty-eight 
states have been appointed to honorary 
membership, while the advisory mem- 
bership consists of nineteen represen- 
tatives of outstanding national organi- 
zations and societies interested in high- 
way safety. These include safety 
councils, professional societies, federal 
agencies, organizations representing 
the highway users, publicity organiza- 
tions and others. 

The importance of the work of this 
committee becomes more apparent 
when we consider the fact that 37,800 
men, women and children were killed 
during 1936 in accidents on our high- 
ways and it is predicted that, when 
figures for 1937 are available, the total 
highway fatality list for the past 
twelve months will exceed 40,000. The 
conclusion that must be drawn from 
this steady increase in the number of 
automobile accidents is that our high- 
ways are becoming more dangerous 
every year. One reason for this is 
that the number of cars on the road 
is increasing. The new cars produced 
each year are faster and more power- 


OT ste ae one born every min- 


who these fools 
130,000,000 of us in the United States. ’’ 
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By CHARLES M. UPHAM 


Engineer-Director, American Road Builders’ Association, Washington, D.C. 


ful than those of the year before. It 
is, therefore, necessary that new and 
better highways be constructed and 
safety be built into those that already 
exist in order to accommodate these 
new cars. It is for the purpose of de- 


“Uf there’s a question as to whether to 
build foolproof highways or to take the 
fools off the highway, let us consider 


are. 


—Dr. Miller McClintock 


termining the nature and extent of 
those highway hazards which are large- 
ly responsible for the traffic accident 
toll that our safe highways committee 
has been established. 


Highways Too Narrow 
for Amount of Traffic 


The greatest trouble with the ma- 
jority of our highways today is that 
they are too narrow for the amount 
of traffic whieh must pass over them. 


Charles M. Upham 


There 





Our highways must be broadened to 
meet the demands of this increasing 
volume of traffic. For safety, our 
principal highways must be divided 
into at least four lanes, with a land- 
scaped separation strip, or central 
parkway, to separate op- 
posing streams of traffic. 
The committee also recom- 
mended the construction 
of broad firm shoulders 
and adequate provision for 
pedestrians. 

Head-on collisions are 
responsible for a large 
proportion of the fatali- 
ties and serious injuries 
on our highways. Many 
of these occur as two cars 
rapidly approach’ each 
other around a curve or 
over a crowned hill. Safety 
through the straightening 
of sharp curves and the levelling of 
steep grades is, therefore, a primary 
consideration of this committee. 

Railroad grade crossings are another 
source of danger. Such crossings 
should be replaced by underpasses and 
overpasses. Where the expense of 
eliminating these crossings is, at pres- 
ent, prohibitive, adequate warning sig- 
nals and barriers should be set up. 
Many of our old roads have surfaces 
which, when wet, become as slippery 
as glass and cause a large percentage 
of our traffic accidents. The skidproof 
surfacing, with which many of our 
modern highways are equipped, great- 
ly reduces this peril. 


Night Driving More 
Hazardous Than Day Driving 

It has been found that more Amer- 
icans are killed each year in traffic ac- 
cidents during dusk or darkness than 
are killed during the daylight hours, 
although only 25 per cent of the total 
traffic flows at night. In other words, 
night driving is at least four times as 
dangerous as day driving, and on many 
highways it is from six to ten times 
more dangerous. Furthermore, because 
of limited visibility and consequent 
lack of time to control, slow down or 
stop a car, an accident at night is usu- 
ally more serious than a similar acci- 
dent in the daytime. The installation of 
adequate highway lighting in areas 
where traffic is heavy or where the 
night accident rate is especially high 
would, according to the committee’s re- 
port, mean not only a great reduction 

(Turn to page 122 
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The Redwood Empire 


A thrilling before-or-after-San 
Francisco possibility for the 
1938 Convention Visitor. 
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ANY Kiwanians who have long desired to visit Califor- 
nia’s Redwood Empire, will be able to do so when the In- 
ternational Convention is held in San Francisco, June 

26-30. San Francisco is “Southern Gateway” to this world- 
famous section, known as “America’s Newest National Play- 
ground.” 

After attending the convention in San Francisco, the visitor 
may cross the $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge—aerial highway 
of concrete and steel, tallest and longest single-span suspen- 
sion bridge in the world—and spend many days viewing natural, 
scenic and historic attractions of Northbay Redwood Empire 
Counties. 

A network of hard-surfaced, all-year, highways costing ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 reaches these variegated points of in- 
terest between and including San Francisco (California), and 
Grants Pass (Oregon). 


oe Those traveling by public carrier will find modern rail and 
chal motorcoach facilities throughout the Redwood Empire, includ- 


ing special tours between San Francisco and Portland, in both 
directions. 

All types of hotel, resort and camp accommodations are 
available throughout the Redwood Empire—from the metro- 
politan hotels of San Francisco to the most modest of wayside 
inns. 

The building of the Redwood Empire, most recent epoch in 
the development of the West, offers intense interest. Some 
sectors cost from $100,000 to $500,000 per mile! In the con- 
(Turn to page 120) 





@ Above: San Francisco, Southern gateway to The Redwood Empire. 
Here is shown the city’s great highway and ocean beach. 


@ Center: Ocean shore and marine vistas which will thrill the motorist 
traversing the Shoreline Highway along the scenic Mendocino Coastline 
in the Redwood Empire. 


@ Below: A million and a half acres of giant redwoods stand in the Red- 
wood Empire. They are the oldest living things on the face of this earth. 
This all year round highway is lined with more than a hundred miles of 
these ancient forest giants. 
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A voluntary pledge of loyalty being made to George 
mittee of workers from one of his plants. 


F. Johnson, Chairman of the Board of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, by a com- 
This has been done by all of the twenty-nine factories of the corporation. 


Capital, Labor and the “Square Deal Plan” 


By U. S. GREENE 


Treasurer, Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New York 


EORGE F. JOHNSON, an out- 

standing American industrialist, 

and head of one of the largest 
shoe manufacturing organizations in the 
world, has discovered the open secret 
that has caused many employers to 
have severe business headaches, and has 
removed this cause from his business 
entirely. One of the worst forms of 
business static that interferes with suc- 
cess and charts the blueprint of failure 
of many organizations is the strife be- 
tween labor and capital. 

When business organizations in many 
lines are disrupted by labor strife, this 
veteran industrialist has the unique 
and heartening experience of having 
the voluntary and enthusiastic pledges 
of confidence and loyalty of the work- 
ers in all of the twenty-nine factories of 
his company. The reason for this in- 
tense loyalty is the humane and codper- 
ative policies of the venerable chief of 
the company, “George F.,” as this First 
Citizen is known to everybody in the 
four “Square Deal” towns where his 
plants are located. 

The unusual emphasis of this com- 
pany is to see how much it can do for 
its employes rather than how much it 
can drive them to do. In addition to 
paying wages about fifty per cent 
higher than the average of the whole 
shoe industry, according to government 
statistics, the company provides free 
medical care, including hospitalization, 
and other facilities and advantages 
which make the actual effective rate of 
pay probably the highest in the indus- 
try. 


And this policy has consistently paid. 
It pays labor, it pays the public, and it 
pays the investors. 

Excellent hospitals and clinics are 
maintained by the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, with a large staff of doc- 
tors and health specialists to provide 
the best surgical, medical, hospital and 
dental services. 

When one of the workers is in the 
hospital or at home because of illness, 
all reasonable financial needs are met by 
the company for himself and for his 
family, without any time limit, so long 
as the need continues. If a worker dies 
all reasonable financial requirements of 
his wife and children are fully covered 
by the company until the children are 
educated, and the surviving members 
of the family can be properly self-sup- 
porting. This is much more humane 
and far more liberal than any fixed 
pension could be. 

The complete medical facilities of- 
fered by the company are available free 
of charge to every E-J worker and 
every dependent member of his family, 
regardless of whether the employe has 
been with the organization for one year 


A timely description of the pol- 
icies kept in effect by the head 
of the Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
tion where labor pledges its loy- 
alty and the shoe manufacturing 
executive says, Paying low wages 
would be dishonest manipulation 
of company funds." 


or twenty. And this is true without re- 
gard to expense. 

A typical case which fairly represents 
the policy of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration is that of a young woman who 
had been employed by the Company only 
fourteen months when she developed in- 
cipient tuberculosis. This girl was 
sent to Saranac Lake to a tuberculosis 
camp for two years. After consider- 
able improvement, she returned home 
and was provided with complete medical 
treatment for three years. She then 
requested to work part time, which she 
did for two years. 

Then she returned to the hospital for 
two major operations during the next 
two years, and three additional years 
of medical attention were provided. At 
that time the new method developed of 
treating tuberculosis by collapsing the 
affected lung, and operations were giv- 
en which brought complete recovery 
from this disease. 

Some time afterward she had to have 
her appendix removed, and developed 
pneumonia in the remaining lung. But 
she had a wonderful fighting spirit and 
soon after recovered completely. She 
has been doing full time work for about 
two years and is supporting herself on 
good wages. 

The entire expenses of this medical, 
surgical and hospital care, as well as 
the personal living expenses of this 
woman during the twelve years of ill- 
ness, were paid by the Endicott-John- 
son Corporation, although she had been 
employed by them for only fourteen 

(Turn to page 122 
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The Gideon Bible on Your Hotel Dresser 










OTEL rooms are pretty much 

alike in equipment, changes be- 

ing largely in quality of material 
going to make up the chairs and beds. 
A dollar and a half room in a little 
town in a lonesome country will have 
a bed, a chair with rockers, a stiff- 
legged chair, a dresser, a writing desk 
and plumbing. A seven-dollar room ina 
big city will have a bed with silken 
coverlet and a reading light and an 
inner spring mattress and a very mag- 
nificent, overstuffed, or modernistic, 
easy chair and an equally magnificent, 
stiff-legged chair, also a dresser and a 
writing desk and fancy plumbing. For 
seven dollars there is going to be a 
better mirror on the dressing table and 
the writing desk will contain a marvel- 
ous collection of all sorts of gadgets 
including some really good ink and six 
air mail stickers. For seven dollars 
there will be considerably different 
plumbing. 

And in the average seven-dollar hotel 
room and the average dollar and a half 
room there will be another piece of 
equipment that is possessed in common 
but does not differ in quality. In the 
wash bowl and pitcher hotel and in the 
hotel with the breakfasts that cost more 
than the room in the first mentioned 
hostelries there will be Gideon Bibles. 

In almost all hotel rooms will be 
found Gideon Bibles. There they are 
and there they have been for a long, 
long time. We have traveled many 
miles in every state in the United 
States, in little towns, medium-sized 
towns and big cities. Almost always 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


How “Old Nick" and Sam Hill got together in Boscobel, 

Wisconsin, and started the organization responsible for the 

presence of the Gideon Bible in your hotel room. The Kiwanis 

club of that city proudly presents the facts as a contribution to 

the work of the Committee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims. 


@ Upper left: As a part of the celebration in August of 1911 there was staged a meeting following 

as near as possible the actual introduction of J. H. Nicholson (right) and S. E. Hill, the two men 

responsible for the organization of the association which places Gideon Bibles in hotel rooms. 

@ Above: They celebrated the placing of Gideon Bibles in the guest rooms of the old Central Hotel 
at Boscobel on August 20, 1911. 


there have been Gideon Bibles in the was a large plaque containing these 
rooms. We have just taken them for words: 
granted. We have sometimes thought ; 
. . This 
it was poor salesmanship to put them 
in the upper left-hand drawer of the 
dresser, for the average overnight guest 
has no interest at all in the dresser 
drawers. They are just places to leave ; : - 
things if you happen to stay a few days instrumental under God’s guidance in 
and unpack. Better leave the Bibles on the organization of the Gideons, the 
top of the dressers and if they get Christian Commercial Travelers As- 
mussed up there is no harm done. A sociation of America. 
Bible need not look spick and span and 
as though it never had been used. We 
present this as a suggestion to the 
hotel folks who always ask what the 
guest has in mind to improve service. 
After many years of visiting hotels 


tablet commemorates’ the 
meeting of John H. Nicholson and 
Samuel E. Hill the latter part of 
September, 1898, in Room 19 of this 
hotel, who with W. J. Knight were 


So here was where the Gideon Bible 
plan originated or at least where the 
organization which later placed the 
Bibles in hotel rooms was projected. 

The very modern Boscobel Hotel of 
we stopped recently at Boscobel, Wis- today was developed from the old Cen- 
consin, and decided to stay over night ‘t®a! House of 1898. They made a little 
in the Boscobel Hotel. It is a nice Mistake when the plaque was manu- 
friendly little town and on a main fed- factured. It should have read “latter 
eral highway between Chicago and the part of October, 1898” but no one has 
Twin Cities. After registering we cared to change it and a month doesn’t 
glanced over to the east wall and there (Turn to page 117) 
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Propaganda 


Propaganda provides open for- 

um for conflict of ideas and for 

competition of market place, 

says authority in paper pre- 

pared for and released by Uni- 

versity of Virginia's Institute of 
Public Affairs. 


people in the democracy of today. 

Freedom of propaganda is as im- 
portant as the other civil liberties— 
freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
radio and freedom of assembly. The 
use of propaganda provides, for the 
people, an open forum for the conflict 
of ideas and for the competition of the 
market place, which are integral parts 
of our present-day system. Propa- 
ganda offers everyone a free choice as 
to the basis of the course of action to 
be pursued. With only one kind of 
propaganda, only one kind of special 
pleading, we are left in the position of 
the individuals in a Fascist or Com- 
munist state, who have no free choice, 
and who must accept the edict of those 
who are in power. 

Propaganda is an important tool of 
sound social evolution and change. 
Propaganda makes it possible for 
minority ideas to become effective more 
quickly. This extends over into other 
fields as well—political, economic, in- 
dustrial. The industrial product of 
science and invention, of laboratory 
2nd workshop, penetrates the inertia 
of the public and is accepted by the 
public more quickly as the result of 
propaganda. 

The acceptance of the automobile, 
the radio, the X-ray, toxins and anti- 
toxins, preventive and_ therapeutic 
medicine, the use of electricity for all 
kinds of socially sound purposes, have 
all been accelerated by propaganda. So 
has the use of countless sound prod- 
ucts such as leather and rubber, glass 
and metal, and many others. 

What is this propaganda that takes 
ideas and facts, and gains quickest ac- 
ceptance for them—that medifies the 
motives, the thoughts, and the actions 
of millions? 

Propaganda is applied psychology. 
Propaganda is an attempt to give cur- 
rency to an idea by finding the com- 
mon denominator between the idea and 
the public interest, and stating it. It ‘is 
bringing an old or a new idea to ac- 
ceptance by the public. Leaders rec- 
ognize that in a democracy, life is a 
conflict, a competition of symbols for 
the good will of the public. The meth- 


Preovie in the: is the voice of the 
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By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


ods of propaganda are readily available 
to all forces in society that wish to 
effect change or to maintain the status 
quo. That is why it is particularly 
vital that they be employed for sound 
social purposes, since propaganda is a 
powerful weapon that can be abused 
as well as used constructively. That 
is why, it seems to me, men and women 
who are interested in their civilization 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
the scope of propaganda, its functions, 
and its limitations. 

Let me be specific. The victory for 
women’s suffrage would have been ut- 
terly impossible without the brilliant 
and vigorous propaganda technique 
employed. The propaganda had to 
convince women as well as men. It 
had to convince liberals as well as con- 
servatives. It had to convince the rank 
and file as well as legislators. It had 
to consolidate its own group while it 
fought its group’s battle. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the great propaganda 
exploits of the United States, a tribute 
to the organizing and propagandizing 
ability of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
and the handful of women who directed 
the campaign for years. This propa- 
ganda employed many of the tech- 
niques of modern propaganda. The 
symbols utilized were women leaders 
drawn from every grouping of society, 
as well as men leaders. They organ- 
ized effective pressure groups that 
acted upon recalcitrant legislators. 
They dramatized their activities in pe- 
titions, mass meetings and parades. 
They appealed to the emotions and the 
thoughts of their constituency, and 
those who were not their constituency, 
by presenting their cause on the basis 
of its justice, its historical precedent, 
the tradition of equality upon which 
America was founded, the gallantry 


PROPAGANDA IS 


1. an important tool of sound social 
evolution and change. 

2. applied psychology. 

3. an attempt to give currency to an 
idea by finding the common de- 
nominator between the idea and 
the public interest and stating it. 

4. bringing an old or a new idea to ac- 
ceptance by the public. 

5. useful to industry to hasten or slow 
up the normal time lag in the public 
acceptance of a product. 

6. what makes public interest the de- 
ciding factor. 


and chivalry of the American man, the 
admiration of America for the accom- 
plishment of its women, the force and 
effect of their viewpoint upon their 
men folks, and thus upon the legisla- 
tors. 

Both the passage of prohibition and 
its consequent repeal were the results 
of effective propaganda technique. 
Both movements certainly were pre- 


dicated upon the social sense of the 
proponents. 
Peace propaganda has been at- 


tempted since even before the dawn of 
Christianity. It is still the hope of 
millions that war may be prevented 
through public education. Today, nu- 
merous propagandas carried on by the 
Church as well as by private organiza- 
tions are attempting to meet the need 
for an effective propaganda that will 
prevent war. Such propagandas can- 
not rest on incantations against the 
evils or cruelties of war. They must 
use every channel of approach to the 
public and every appeal to make valid 
their premises and their conclusions. 
Even then they may fail, for counter- 
propagandas, developed by those who 
will profit from war, appealing to the 
profit motive of the masses, may win. 
It seems to me that there is a great field 
for the propagandist in attempting to 
rationalize to the public that even 
though there may be an immediate 
profit, in the long run the public pays 
and pays for wars. 

The great foundations, such as the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, are many of them working in the 
field of propaganda. Not that they 
call it by that simple word. To them 
it is public education. The Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, for instance, 
has recently sponsored a study of and 
projected to the people its findings on 
better public service personnel, and 
what it would mean to the public—a 
splendid piece of propaganda for the 
public good. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care for five years studied that 
question, at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, and made its findings available to 
the American people for the purpose of 
building up and developing a new atti- 
tude and new actions towards the ques- 
tion of medical care. The important 
work on Social Trends was a vital con- 
tribution to American knowledge and 
American thinking and acting on many 
of the questions of today—a propa- 
ganda effort to bring about a socially 
most desirable objective. 

From the broad social standpoint, 
propaganda can be used in industry 
for a variety of purposes. It can be 

(Turn to page 118) 
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It’s All Special Trains for San Francisco— 


Here’s How and Why 


Some information and advice 
gained through years of experi- 
ence with the successful opera- 
tion of California-Nevada Dis- 
trict movements during the past 
fourteen years. 


HE California-Nevada District has 
T sttenaea each International Con- 
vention since Atlanta in 1923 by 
means of a special train—one of the 
principal factors in its long and im- 
pressive record of convention attend- 
relation between good at- 
California-Nevada clubs 
and the joy and fellowship of a special 
train movement does not have to be sold 
to a California-Nevada district gover- 
nor, nor to the membership of individ- 
ual clubs once they have had a part in 
it. It’s just a foregone conclusion— 
California-Nevada will be there no mat- 
ter where the convention, and their 
Golden Special will arrive at the Union 
Depot at 4:15 Sunday afternoon. 

From an administrative point of view 
the governor starts the machinery going 
prior to the mid-winter meeting in Jan- 
uary when he appoints, unknown to the 
railroads and unknown to each other, a 
Route Committee. Through the district 
office, railroad that 
could possibly partake of any portion of 
train routings is asked to submit its 
“best proposition”—equipment, time 
schedules, service and way-side points 
of interest, etc. This information is all 
sent to the five members of the Route 
Committee. The first order of business 


ance. The 
tendance of 


secretary's each 


at the January meeting is a motion to 
have the district governor appoint, pub- 
licly, the Route Committee and that the 
club presidents or board of trustees ac- 
cept whatever route the committee de- 
cides upon as the official one. Where- 
upon the governor announces the com- 
mittee he had previously appointed and 
asks them to immediately confer with 
the railroad representatives who seem 
somehow to be close at hand. 


SIX RULES TO INSURE GOOD AT- 
TENDANCE 


First: To get to the convention city 
Cif it’s a long way off and most of them 
are) by a route which will not require 
too much extra running time. 

Second: To get to a convention city 
by routes which will not involve much, 
if any, additional expense, either rail- 
road or Pullman, over the published 
summer excursion fares. 

Third: Not to involve the delegation 
in too many side trips, which include 
bus tours, admittance tickets, break- 
fast or luncheon charges at swanky 
resort hotels, etc. 

Fourth: To get train equipment of 
the best type with sufficient dining, 
club, and recreational car conveniences. 

Fifth: To get an operating schedule 
on No. 1’s time, yet possible of a stop 
or two per day along the route for an 
inter-club or a relaxation meeting. 

Sixth: To organize a trip and build 
a schedule which terminates at the 
Convention City and allows the dele- 
gates individually to return back home 
by such routes and at such time as they 
desire. This is one of the most im- 
portant considerations. 
When you try to restrict 
and direct the return trip 
or to move in an organized 
group back to the starting 
place you reduce your op- 
portunity for success by 
at least 75 per cent—don’t 
let anybody tell you dif- y 
ferently. 


By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Past International President 


Before the close of the day the com- 
mittee reports back to either the board 
of trustees or the meeting itself and 
everybody goes home, knowing just 
when and how, with what and at what 
cost, the California-Nevada District 
moves upon a convention city. The 
railroads involved in the chosen route 
then proceed to print a nice, attendance 
promotional folder and place one, and 
sometimes two, in the hands of every 
Kiwanian in the district through the 
medium of the club secretary. The 
ticket agents and special men represent- 
ing the lucky railroads in every Cali- 
fornia-Nevada community get a con- 
vention attendance complex and they 
start selling tickets and space to local 
Kiwanians. The other railroads realiz- 
ing that “next year is another year” 
also codperate. We never yet have had 
a single attempt on the part of any rail- 
road representative to upset the apple- 
eart. To talk anything except the spe- 
cial route is treason in California. 

So much for the procedure. Now let 
me direct your attention to the six 
rules in the center column which the 

(Turn to page 123) 
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My Personal Page 


“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE!” 


By ROE FULKERSON 


O you know what the “kitty”? is in a poker game? 
When a man runs a poker game for profit, he 
sells the chips to the players. As the game progresses, 
he takes a small percentage out of each pot to pay him for 
his trouble. If seven men play poker all night with an 
ordinary run of luck, every man in the game will rise from 
the table loser. The steady gnawing of the kitty will eat 
up all the money in the game. 

Most race tracks are now conducted with pari-mutuel 
betting. The pari-mutuel system has a rake-off, a kitty, 
of about ten per cent. This percentage in favor of the 
track takes its small bite out’of every bet, and in the end 
eats the gamblers alive. Due entirely to this kitty, it is 
proverbial that a man can beat a race, but not one gambler 
in a million beats the races. 

A knowledge of this fact takes me to the races only when 
I can borrow a season pass. I enjoy the crowds, the bright- 
ly colored silks on the jockeys, and the thrill of the racing 
thoroughbreds, without any temptation whatever to bet. 
I know too much about the kitty to waste my money that 
way. 

At a recent race meet, I sat beside a nervous young 
man who was betting through a commissioner. I saw him 
lose at least seven hundred dollars that afternoon. Just 
before the last race, a friend passed and hailed me and at 
the same time spoke to the unlucky young man, who soon 
left his seat. I inquired of my friend who the young fel- 
low was. “That’s Jim Kennedy’s nephew,” he replied. ‘“‘He 
is busy scattering Jim’s money to the four winds.” 

Jim Kennedy had been my friend. He had been a 
Kiwanian. He had told me he intended to leave his Kiwanis 
club a large legacy for under-privileged child work. Jim 
had worked hard all his life and had saved his money 
carefully. But he evidently postponed making a will, and 
now this boy was not only wasting Jim’s money in wild 
living, but was wrecking his own life in the process. 

I came home from the track thinking of the utter futility 
of all Jim’s saving. He had deprived himself of many a 
happy vacation, many a small luxury, and many long 
hours of leisure, to save the money this boy was feeding 
to a race track kitty. 

Then there came to me the thought that all too many 
of us are doing much the same thing in a different way. 

Many of us rise every morning to the aggravating chat- 
ter of an alarm clock, in an effort to earn more money so 
that when we get rich we can stay up late and go to night 
clubs, only to find that by the time we are rich enough to 
stay up late at night, we are so old that we wake up at six 
o’clock every morning! 

We save up our money so that we can live on the fat of 
the land, only to discover that by the time we have saved 
enough money to enjoy the fat of the land, we are so old 
that we have no stomach to digest fat, and have to live on 
Melba toast and weak tea. 

We remain unmarried, as did my friend Jim Kennedy, 
until we feel that we are rich enough to support a wife in 
luxury, but by the time we get the necessary money, we 
are so old that no attractive woman can get a romantic 
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slant on us and we might have to marry a woman who 
will spend our money and laugh at us. 

We stay away from the golf course and postpone taking 
regular exercise until we are so old that when we try to 
play, our joints creak, rheumatism stiffens us, and we have 
so much lumbago that it takes an osteopath to straighten 
out our backs. 

We postpone the fishing trips we love until we can 
afford to be away from the office or the factory, but by 
the time we have the money we think we need, we cannot 
row a boat or cast a plug, wade a stream or land a fish 
which weighs over two pounds. 

We postpone all that splendid reading we always intended 
to do until we are so old that we can’t see by artificial light 
and continued reading gives us a headache. 

We delay going to the theatre and to concerts until we 
can better afford them, and then, when we get what we 
think is enough money to go places, we are so old that we 
go to sleep while Sally Rand is doing a fan dance! 

“What fools these mortals be!” 

Old age is a time of lovely memories, or a time of vain 
regrets. 

The time for taking tarts is when they are passing. 

The time for dancing is when our limbs are supple, when 
our hearing is still good enough to enjoy the music, while 
our eyes are still keen enough to see the beauty of the 
woman in our arms, while our senses all respond with joy to 
the rhythm of the dance. 

Some Day never comes. Like a rainbow, Some Day re- 
cedes as we advance. It is always on the far horizon; never 


attained. Right Now is the only time at our command. 
Right Now is the day of opportunity, of happiness, of 
delight. 


Age is the kitty in life’s poker game, gnawing away at 
our capacity for enjoyment, and depriving us of it in the 
end. The years are the “take” in the pari-mutuel of the 
race of life which will beat every man who plays the game, 
just as it beats every man who plays the races. 

Life insurance—of course! A fund to educate our chil- 
dren—certainly! But after all, we, too, must live. The old 
saw that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy is not 
all the truth. All work and no play makes Jack a very dull 
old man. He is dull from lack of reading, from lack of 
leisure, from lack of exercise, from lack of recreation, 
from lack of relaxation, and disappointed because of an 
ungratified desire to indulge in that hobby of his. 

Let’s stop this plodding on like an ox leaning against 
the yoke, with our heads down, our eyes fixed on the road 
beneath our feet, and our minds fixed only on that Some 
Day at the end of the road when we will stop and rest! 

Birds are singing now! Flowers are beautiful and frag- 
rant today. Bass are leaping in the sun in some lake. 
Health, happiness and joy await us if we will only pause in 
the eternal grind and take them while we are young enough 
to enjoy them and— 

Excuse me! I have sold myself on my own idea! I am 
going to stop this futile preaching right now, and go fishing! 
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San Francisco's waterfront and skyline as first glimpsed by visitors to this City of Seven Hills. 


California-Nevada District 
Host to International Convention 


N May, 1917, the world was at war. 

Patriotism burned like a consuming 

flame. The one dominating thought 
was to “win the war,” and war was 
a force of destruction. 

In May, 1917, Kiwanis came to Cali- 
fornia. Its primary purpose was to 
teach, in a language the average man 
could understand and bring to full frui- 
tion, that basic principle of an unselfish 
interest in the other fellow. Perhaps 
it just happened; perhaps it was a 
natural reaction of the prevailing hu- 
man passions, racial prejudices and 
international hatreds. Anyway, it was 
a force of construction. 

Shortly prior to May, 1917, W. W. 
Widenham and Paul Jesburg of Los 
Angeles made separate trips east and 
while there had some contact with Ki- 
wanis. Memories of these contacts 
were brought back and caused them to 
realize the need of such an organization 
among local business men and the op- 
portunity of building clubs in California. 
And so, through communication with 
Allen S. Browne, representatives were 
sent to California, making contact with 
them on May 16. 

The first man to sign an application 
blank was J. Benjamin Fahy of Los 
Angeles on May 21, 1917; on June 6 a 
group of twelve interested men met in 
the Clark Hotel for the temporary or- 
ganization of the Los Angeles Club; on 
August 24 the club became permanent, 
with the election of officers; on Sep- 
tember 5, by-laws were adopted, the 
membership of the club then about 


By GEORGE FILMER 


Chairman, San Francisco Pre-Convention Committee 


sixty. The first Ladies’ Night in the 
district was a Christmas party held on 
December 21, 1917. 

It is difficult now to fully appreciate 
the adverse conditions confronting the 
men who pioneered Kiwanis in Cali- 
fornia. The resources of the city, state 
and nation were directed in the further- 
ance of the war. Men were being called 
into national military and civilian serv- 
ice. Liberty Loan drives were dominat- 
ing financial resources. New organiza- 
tions were war-serving organizations. 





George Filmer, Past Governor, California-Nevada 
District. 


Only by fully realizing this fact were 
new members secured, and the new 
club promptly became an_ effective 
agency in furthering war activities. 

On December 28, Dell A. Schweitzer 
resigned as president of the Los Angeles 
club and on January 18, 1918, W. W. 
Widenham was elected to fill the un- 
expired term. Re-elected March 1 for 
a term of one year, it was during this 
term of office that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional came to realize the potential pos- 
sibilities of the Kiwanis movement in 
California. Also, officers of the Los 
Angeles club conceived the idea of a 
separate Kiwanis district, pledging 
their aggressive action to the formation 
of perhaps forty clubs in this state. 
Kiwanis International had faith in this 
new group, officially recognizing the 
district by appointing W. W. Widen- 
ham as the first district governor, at 
the Providence Convention in June 1918. 
Even then no California club held an 
International charter. Finally, on June 
19, 1919, the Los Angeles club, with a 
membership of 100, received its charter 
and became the sixty-seventh on the In- 
ternational roll of clubs. 

The second club in California was 
built in Long Beach on September 16, 
1919, and the third club in Pasadena 
on April 29, 1920. 

Upon his appointment as district gov- 
ernor in June 1918, W. W. Widenham 
selected W. B. Early, secretary of the 
Los Angeles club as district secretary- 
treasurer. W. W. Widenham was re- 

(Turn to page 120) 
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Honesty Is Still the Best Policy 


As a contribution to the efforts 
of Committees on Business 
Standards this article by Mr. 
Farrar is presented. The Cleve- 
land Better Business Bureau for 
years has actively fought dis- 
honest advertising. 


“ul N ALL sides we have found the 
OC) result of long personal experi- 
ence to be the conviction that 
trade is essentially corrupt. In tones 
of disgust or discouragement, reprehen- 
sion or derision, according to their sev- 
eral natures, men in business have one 
after another expressed or implied this 
belief. Omitting the highest mercantile 
classes, a few of the less common trades, 
and those exceptional cases where an 
entire command of the market has been 
obtained, the uniform testimony of com- 
petent judges is that success is incom- 
patible with strict integrity. To live in 
the commercial world it appears neces- 
sary to adopt its ethical code; neither 
exceeding nor falling short of it— 
neither being less honest nor more hon- 
est. Those who sink below its standard 
are expelled, while those who rise above 
it are either pulled down to it or ruined. 
As, in self-defense, the civilized man 
becomes savage among savages, so it 
seems that in self-defense the scrupu- 
lous trader is obliged to become as lit- 
tle scrupulous as his competitors. It 
has been said that the law of the animal 
creation is ‘Eat and be eaten’; and of 
our trading community it may be simi- 
larly said that its law is—Cheat and 
be cheated. A system of keen competi- 
tion, carried on, as it is, without ade- 
quate moral restraint, is very much a 
system of commercial cannibalism. Its 
alternatives are—Use the same weap- 
ons as your antagonists, or be conquered 
and devoured.” 

The paragraph above is quoted from 
an essay entitled, “The Morals of 
Trade” written by Herbert Spencer ap- 
proximately 70 years ago. But let us 
go back even further in the history of 
our country and quote again. The fol- 
lowing thoughts were enunciated in the 
year 1841 in Boston by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. He was speaking to a group 
of young men on the subject, “Man, 
The Reformer”: 

“Tt cannot be wondered at that this 
general inquest into abuses should arise 
in the bosom of society, when one con- 
siders the practical impediments that 
stand in the way of virtuous young men. 


By WILLIAM FARRAR 


Manager, Cleveland Better Business Bureau 


The young man, on entering life, finds 
the way to lucrative employments 
blocked with abuses. The ways of trade 
are grown selfish to the borders of 
theft, and supple to the borders (if not 
beyond the borders) of fraud. The em- 
ployments of commerce are not in- 
trinsieally unfit for a man, or less genial 
to his faculties; but these are now in 
their general course so vitiated by dere- 
lictions and abuses at which all connive, 
that it requires more vigor and re- 
sources than can be expected of every 
young man, to right himself in them; 
he is lost in them; he cannot move hand 
or foot in them.” 

But let us get more up-to-date on the 
subject. As recently as September, 
1932, the Hon. David Lawrence, editor 
and publisher of the United States 
Daily, in addressing the Annual Con- 
ference of Better Business Bureau 
Managers at Columbus, Ohio, had this 
to say: 

“We have by no means purged our 
business of its unfair practices. We 
have hardly caught up with the swin- 
dling groups that prey with their hun- 
dreds of rackets on innocent people, ob- 
taining hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year through their shrewd schemes 
and devices.” 


Problem Remains the Same 


And so it seems that all through the 
years and right up to the present the 
problem has_appeared the same. 

There is something ruthless about the 
law of profit and the law of competition 
which tends to prejudice our ideas of 
right and wrong. Circumstances and 
the times change with the years, but 
the fundamental instinct of man is al- 
ways selfishness. Some call it rugged 
individualism; others call it plain ag- 
gressiveness and I am afraid that too 
many of us take our cue from those 
who, in the language of the street, have 
gotten away with it. Some business 
men think of business as war. All tac- 
tics, they insist, are therefore excusa- 
ble. Through the pursuit of unfair 
tactics some may gain what we term 
carelessly, success; but they lose some- 
thing far more precious. They lose the 
respect of their fellow men. There is a 
certain stigma which fastens itself 
upon those who have acquired riches 
dishonestly, fraudulently or without the 
moral sanction of the modern business 
methods. 


Some Laws More Harmful 
Than Helpful 

What is to be done about this dilem- 
ma in which we find ourselves? We are 
all too accustomed, I believe, to think 


of the law, of the courts, of the gov- 
ernment as the responsible agent of so- 
ciety in visiting punishment on those 
who do wrong. I think we are all too 
apt to simply try to solve one of these 
problems by saying, “Why don’t we 
pass a law against it?” All too often, 
I feel quite sure, particularly in the 
last five or six years have groups of 
business men run to Washington in 
a vain attempt to find the panacea 
for all their ills in some regulatory law. 
All too often we have found that these 
laws have been boomerangs. They have 
turned out to be more harmful than 
helpful. 

The old codes of fair competition set 
up under the N.R.A. had, many of them, 
their very good points. It is my belief 
that the so-called Retail Code, at least 
that part of it that dealt with competi- 
tive practices, was a noble document 
with the capacity for being of great 
value, not only to business but to the 
consuming’ public. 

I think, however, that even had the 
Supreme Court not declared the law un- 
constitutional, the codes were well on 
their way to being repealed through 
lack of compliance and enforcement. 

Now what is the answer? What is 
to be done about it? 

One cannot read the trade papers to- 
day without coming to the definite con- 
clusion that American business now 
faces a crisis. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that business must choose and 
choose quickly between more and more 
stringent unwelcome and cumbersome 
governmental regulation and vigorous, 
thorough and effective self-regulation. 

I think that the machinery of regu- 
lation of business cannot possibly be 
kept up to date if it is prescribed by 
law. Ethics and morals are constant- 
ly in an evolutionary process. If this 
is true then certainly the rules must 
change from day to day and year to 
year. This cannot be done by simply 
passing a law and forgetting about it. 
It most certainly must be accomplished 
through constant vigilance and effort 
on the part of those on the firing line— 
business men themselves. 


What Practices Are Fair 
and What Are Unfair? 


The problem is not nearly so much 
one of fraud as it is a question of what 
practices are fair and what are unfair. 
I think that in this day and age nearly 
all business men accept the truism that 
honesty is the best policy, but we do not 
nearly so easily define fairness. What 
is fair? Who shall sit in judgment? 
What standard shall be used and whose 

(Turn to page 125) 
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@ Above: The Home of the Orlando 

Jay Nursery. 

@ Right: The Home of the Kiwanis 
Children’s Dental Clinic. 

@ Below left: A Dental Clinic Pa- 
tient receiving treatment. 

@ Below right: Dr. Alton B. Whit- 

man, Kiwanian, who serves as man- 
ager of the Dental Clinic. 
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Orlando, Florida, Proud of 


Nursery and 


is justly proud of its fine projects, 
the Day Nursery and the Dental 
Clinic. 

The day nursery project was begun 
in 1922 by a group of women in Or- 
lando for the benefit of under-privileged 
children of working mothers. Accom- 
modations for seven children were pro- 
vided the first year. In 1922 the Ki- 
wanis club purchased the Macey House 
at a cost of $15,000 to house the project. 
The Day Nursery Association at that 


Tis Orlando, Florida, Kiwanis club 


time assumed full responsibility for up- 
keep and operation. Since then the 
Kiwanis club has spent considerable 
money for major repairs and additions 
to these quarters. During this last year 
the Kiwanis club spent approximately 
$3,000 on the Day Nursery Building. 
These expenditures have included an 
additional room, used as a play room, 
a new bath room, and an indoor laundry. 
The Board of Trustees of the Day 
Nursery Association meets twice a year 
regularly and at more often intervals 
when there is a necessity for such 
meetings. The president of the Ki- 
wanis club acts as chairman of this 
board and calls any meeting of the 
board. Kiwanian Le Roy Giles, be- 
cause of his splendid work has for some 
time been designated as a permanent 


by 
a CHHLORENS . 
¢ DENTAL CLINIC & 


Dental Clinic 


By ANDREW C. SLAUGHTER 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Orlando 


member of the board. The other trus- 
tees are appointed as follows: the pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis club; president of 
the Day Nursery Association; a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club appointed by 
the president and a member of the club 
elected by the club at large. 

The day nursery is open on every 
working day of the year except for one 
month during the summer when the 
supervisor is given a vacation. The 
average number of children cared for 
during the past year was 25 a day. 
Approximately 7,355 meals 
were served there during the 
year. 

The facilities have been en- 
larged so that at the present 
time forty children can be 
cared for. 

The more active members 
of the Orlando club had long 
been much interested in the 
idea of conducting a free 
children’s dental clinic in 
connection with their under- 
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a ns oe we privileged child work objec- 
‘ewes tive. Some members had 
TRS RRO. Re . . y 
— visited the West Palm Beach 


# Kiwanis dental clinic and had 
observed what could be done 
along these lines. 

Until the latter part of 
the year 1934 the desire had 
continued to persist and Har- 
vey Freeman, then president- 
(Turn to page 122 
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KIWANIS POSTERITY 


N a magazine that I have just been looking over I came 

upon the picture of a man of national prominence with 

his wife and their children and descendants that made a 
total of some twenty-five. The bearing of this couple showed 
their just pride in the large group of descendants. 

This at once suggested to me the picture that might be 
visualized, if never photographed, of a Kiwanis club and 
its members together with the clubs and their members 
which had resulted directly and indirectly from its sponsor- 
ing and leadership. If such a photograph could be taken it 
is obvious that the members of the parent club could likewise 
find great satisfaction and pride in their many club de- 
scendants. 

In contrast I also thought of that club which never has 
had the joy and satisfaction of building even one other club 
—a childless club whose activities had never led to the form- 
ing of a new club. Such a picture would be one of re- 
gret similar to that of a husband and wife with no 
children and no children’s children. 


INTERNATIONAL 





/PEORIA 
L/ use It is truly a great adventure to be the parent of a 
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In any case, this picture of the Peoria club and its de- 
scendants brings a challenge to other clubs to do their utmost 


for the extension of Kiwanis. All clubs may not duplicate 
the record of the Peoria club but each can do something 
to increase Kiwanis posterity. Especially to the club that 
has never fathered any other clubs this record brings the 
challenge to give the necessary time and effort to the spon- 
soring and building of at least one additional club. 

It would certainly seem that every club should have a 
desire to present to its neighboring communities that which 
has been found to be helpful and valuable to its own city or 
town. The urge to give leadership to the building of new 
clubs should be inspired not merely by a desire for addi- 
tional clubs and members but fundamentally by the convic- 
tion that Kiwanis clubs in other communities will prove of 
real service and leadership value to those other towns and 
cities and that thus the influence and achievements 
of Kiwanis will be further enlarged. 
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These thoughts also 
led me to secure infor- 
mation concerning some 
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been the means of build- 
ing a number of clubs which in turn had taken 
an active part in the forming of still other clubs 
to several generations. 
[resin] Among such clubs reported to me as having 
reason for pride in posterity was the Peoria, 
Illinois, club, the chart of whose descendants is given on this 
page. The Peoria club had a part in the building of seven 
clubs, which clubs sponsored and gave leadership to the 
completion of sixteen clubs, some of which shared in the 
building of six other clubs, which in turn sponsored three 
additional clubs, and one of these clubs was active in the 
building of still another club. The Clinton club, sponsored 
by the Bloomington club joined that club in sponsoring the 
Farmer City and the LeRoy clubs. 

What an inspiring record! The Peoria club has a just 
pride in seven club children, sixteen grandchildren, four 
great grandchildren, three great, great grandchildren, and 
one great, great, great grandchild. At the present time the 
total membership of all these clubs is 1,249. What a picture 
this would be if the Kiwanians of all these clubs might be 
brought together with the members of the Peoria club at 
one time and place. 





certainly seek to re- 
alize this joy and satisfaction. There are hundreds of 
opportunities existing today that await the aroused in- 
terest and devoted action of our present Kiwanis clubs. Some 
of these opportunities are being more or less casually over- 
looked. Other clubs, happy in their own fellowship and busy 
in their own activities, fail to see the opportunities that 
should really challenge them. 

Some clubs base their continued inactivity in sponsoring 
upon the reports made five and ten years ago concerning 
neighboring communities and the prospects of building clubs 
in them without appreciating that present conditions may 
have very definitely changed. No club should depend upon 
any old survey or former report. Find out the conditions of 
today. The devotion of some club leaders, being unwilling 
to accept former reports, has led to new surveys which have 
disclosed changed conditions and led to the sponsoring and 
completion of excellent clubs. 

Kiwanis today is a known “product.” Its high objects and 
its practical community betterment objectives have become 
quite generally known to reasonably informed business and 
professional men throughout Canada and the United States 
through the service and leadership activities of our clubs. 
The successful selling of Kiwanis will result from a reason- 
able amount of sincere and earnest effort just the same as 
the sale of any commodity. 

Do your full part to achieve a fine Kiwanis posterity! 


” 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


T was at the commencement exer- 

cises of a small town high school. 
“Fine looking bunch of youngsters,” 
remarked a man in the audience. 
“Yes,” replied the local banker with a 
sigh, “but the big cities will get the 
cream of them, and this town will 
have to muddle along with the skim 
milk.” 

There is much truth in the thought that the best minds, 
the most energetic personalities of the annual crop of small 
town young people are lured away by the seemingly better 
opportunities of the big cities. 

To some extent, this is due to the left-handed axiom which, 
disentangled, means that a prophet is without honor in his 
own town. It is true that many of us are not inclined to 
trust the local boy who has graduated in dentistry, law or 
medicine. We are not inclined to give the job of house build- 
ing or landscaping to the boy who grew up right with us. 
We are inclined to favor the young man from out of town 
whom we do not know. 

If our vocational guidance is to take a practical turn, 
and we want to keep the best boys and girls in the home 
town, we must favor them in every way, rather than passing 
them by because we have little confidence in a home town 
product. 

Remember that an expert is only an ordinary fellow away 
from home. 


“HE CAN'T AMOUNT TO 
MUCH. HE'S 5 


ALOCAL BOY”. 
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A wife is a great drawback for an amateur humor- 
ist. He dare not get funny with her! 


CONSERVATION 

N the third day of July, 1918, 

President Wilson signed a treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States which was an _ international 
agreement to protect the birds which 
migrate between Canada and _ the 
United States. Two years later, the 
constitutionality of this treaty was 
tested in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and it has never yet been successfully dial 
lenged. 

This was intended primarily to protect ducks, geese and 
the like, but it was the crystallization of an aroused public 
sentiment for the protection of all birds in both countries. 
Canada is more fortunate than the United States in that 
it has more primeval forests and more undrained lakes, 
but what has happened in the United States can and will 
happen in Canada if care is not taken. 

Since the enactment of the Swamp Land Act in the 
United States, seventy-seven million acres of water and 
marsh areas have been drained in quest of benefits which 
did not accrue in a large percentage of cases. The unhappy 
farmer found himself possessed of barren or alkaline land 
totally unfit for agriculture, and ruined for wild life. 











EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


The story of erosion and of dust storms has been told too 
often to be repeated here, but the story of insect pests is still 
unknown to many. The steady increase in insect pests makes 
it imperative that every man and every organization having 
the best interests of agriculture at heart, or having the high 
cost of living at heart, must throw all the weight of his in- 
fluence into bird protection, which is the one thing which will 
maintain the balance of nature and keep down the pest of 
insects which besets us. 

Bird protection, bird shelters, the planting of trees and 
shrubbery to attract birds, the establishment of bird refuges, 
are no longer matters of sentiment, but matters of economic 
importance. 

Let Kiwanis use every means in its power to back up the 
Audubon Societies, Izaak Walton League clubs and every 
other organization or movement looking toward the preserva- 
tion of our birds, to the end that once more these busy little 
songsters may sing on the branches of our trees as they go 
about their busy work of destroying the insects which 
threaten to devastate our two countries. 

Let us use our club programs to arouse public interest 
in this problem which is of importance to every one of us, 
no matter what our occupation, business or profession. 


Vv 


By the way, what happened to that New Year’s 
resolution of yours? 


NEST EGGS 
OST Kiwanis clubs elect as 
Treasurer or as a board member, 
one of those safe and sane, conserv- 
ative bankers or investment brokers. 
It is a good idea, because he is a curb 
on the disposition to spend Kiwanis 
money wildly. 

But putting too many of this par- 
ticular type of men on a board of di- 
rectors is as big a mistake as not putting any of them on. 
Too many such men are inclined to make a Kiwanis club a 
savings bank, and a savings bank and a Kiwanis club are 
about as much alike as a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse. 

Kiwanis gathers money not to save, but to spend. We 
have no reason to expect that some day a group will domin- 
ate the club who will need a lot of extra money to spend. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Kiwanians who suc- 
ceed us in our club will not be able to bear the burden of the 
activities in which they participate. 

There is a tendency on the part of many ultra conserva- 
tive men to insist on a nest egg. Any housewife who ever 
kept a flock of hens will tell you that no nest egg ever 
hatched out a chicken. No nest egg ever made a nice golden 
fluffy omelet. 

The nest egg tendency is one of the greatest deterrents to 
money raising. Most men are ready and willing to codper- 
ate in money raising plans if those plans contemplate spend- 
ing the money for some specific Kiwanis objective. Most 
men are equally reluctant to participate in money raising 
entertainments and plans if the money is only to be frozen 
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in a nest egg which may be needed some day for a vague 
future objective. 

Ten times as many dollars as there are members, would 
seem to be about the limit of nest eggs. It is turning over 
dollars in good works now which makes the live, successful 
club. A club which has any great amount of money in ex- 
cess of ten times as many dollars as it has members, would 
do well to look for some way to spend that money to make 
its town a better town in which to live. 

Of course the foregoing does not apply to any large sum 
being raised or saved for some definite large objective. 
Kiwanis thrives on man power rather than money power. 
It takes money to accomplish almost every objective of 
Kiwanis, and the club which keeps its spending inside of its 
income, will have to use more of its man power to make up 
for its lack of money power, and this makes a live, hustling 
membership. It is proverbial that a man gets out of any 
human institution in joy, exactly in proportion to what he 
puts into it of interest. The use of man power creates added 
interest, while the use of money power rarely has this result. 

A boy scout cabin, a swimming pool or a tree planting 
project, is never such a source of pride to a Kiwanis club 
when it is built with Kiwanis money, as it is when it is 
built with Kiwanis hands. 

Let us repeat: Nest eggs never hatch! 


Ww 


Make a man happy and he will laugh. Make a 
woman happy and she will cry. One sex is funny. 
Which is it? 


LADIES' LUNCHEONS 


NE of the most attractive pro- 
grams a Kiwanis club can put on 
is a Ladies’ Luncheon, with a lady 
speaker. Not only does it fatten the 
batting average of each member at 
home, but it is good for the immortal 
matrimonial soul of the membership. 
Women are supposed to be devoid 
of a sense of humor, but when you 
see what some of them married, you must realize that this 
is not true. If one of the more humorous ones can be in- 
duced to make a talk or put on a skit which will hold up the 
mirror to husbands and allow them to see themselves as 
their wives see them, it will be a hilarious occasion. 

No woman has ever been elected president either of the 
United States or a Kiwanis club, but every woman is a 
self-appointed speaker of the house, and should have her 
say at Kiwanis at least once a year. Have her as a guest, 
arrange the meeting and the luncheon for her benefit, and, 
if she will, let her have her say. She will like it, and it will 
be good for you. 
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Even the least bit of progress is better than standing 
still. 


THE SMALL TOWN 

NE of the things which keeps a 

small town small, and which 
makes doing business or practicing a 
profession so hazardous, is the number 
of people in that town who earn their 
income there, and spend it in the 
near-by large city. 

The small town dentist is irritated 
by the local citizen who goes to the 
large city to patronize the cheap advertising dentist, when 
he himself goes to the big town tailor to have his clothes 
made. The small town lawyer complains when the big 
city lawyer is called in on an important case, but when he 
is getting married, he goes to the big city to buy his 
fiancee’s engagement ring. The local druggist is annoyed 
when the woman who runs the beauty parlor goes to the big 
city for her soaps and creams, yet he allows his wife to go 
to that same big city for bargain permanent waves. 
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Let him among us who is without sin, cast the first stone. 
When a man makes his living out of the citizens of a town, 
it his his duty to spend every dollar of that income in the 
town, if possible. If he expects the people of that town to 
do business with him, then he should realize his own obliga- 
tion to do business with them. 

Of course women are the worst offenders. The larger 
stocks, the good advertising, the bargain days and all the 
other attractions of the big stores in the city have an al- 
most irresistible appeal to them. If a husband would only 
point out to his wife that the money she is spending was put 
into his hands by the local people, and that if they, too, 
began to deal in the big city, she would starve, she might 
be cured of this bad habit. 

Certainly it is a good Kiwanis job to foster movements to 
buy in the home town. Certainly it is a good Kiwanis job 
to rouse public sentiment in favor of buying from the local 
merchants and employing local professional men. 

This is in no sense to be taken that Kiwanians should 
advocate dealing only with other Kiwanians. No club can 
make a greater mistake than to start business back-scratch- 
ing in a club. It is natural that men should do business 
with their friends, and there is no place where more en- 
during friendships are made than in a Kiwanis club, but 
there is no obligation laid down or implied that a Kiwanian 
should do business with other Kiwanians, to the exclusion 
of all others. 
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Youth changes its opinions too often; age too seldom. 


UPLIFT 


OMETIMES it seems that we go 
about our uplift work, our meth- 

ods of teaching morality and honesty, 
in an unfortunate way. Our reform- 
ers, our uplifters, spend a lot of time 
around congress, parliament and legis- 
latures, trying to have laws passed to 
punish people who do not do the right 
thing. 

From the Garden of Eden comes the story of the allure 
of forbidden fruit. Who can say that the threat of banish- 
ment from the Garden was not a part of the attractiveness 
of that apple? 

We all know the story of the mother who, on leaving home, 
told her children under no circumstances to put beans in 
their noses. They had never heard of putting beans in 
noses, but when she came home, she found their noses 
stuffed with the forbidden beans. 

The straightest laced prohibitionist cannot look at the 
full page colored picture of a silver bowl of eggnog without 
admitting that it looks good. The advertising man is 
trained to teach people to do things. We reformers have 
devoted our time and efforts to inducing people to don’t 
things. The advertising man offers rewards. We reformers 
threaten punishment. 

If we devoted our efforts to showing the rewards of 
honesty and of truth, rather than the punishments for dis- 
honesty and deceit, we might do a better job of our reforma- 
tion of the world. 

Maybe we reformers should hire a group of advertising 
men to head our morality campaigns. Maybe they could 
make it as attractive as they now make the other advertising 
in the magazines. Life insurance companies are advertising 
the advantages of living in health rather than the disad- 
vantages of dying in debt. 

It is as difficult to know just where to take hold of the 
problem as it is to decide just where to take hold of a por- 
cupine, but we must admit that our sales psychology for 
honesty, truth and morality leaves something to be de- 
sired. 

Boy scout troops, playgrounds with directed play, and 
4-H Club movements seem to be well on their way to solve 
this problem with our youngsters, but just how we are to 
adapt these methods to our adults is yet to be figured out. 
Certainly the threat of punishment has not been successful. 
The promise of great rewards might be more so. 
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Soil Erosion 


An expert offers comments on 


conditions which menace his 

own state and section and 

other parts of the continent. 
S 


OIL erosion is a national menace. 
We will let that statement stand 
alone to emphasize it. By soil ero- 
sion I mean that part which exceeds 
the normal erosion in a greater or less 
degree. Nature usually takes care that 
erosion and other changes will pro- 
ceed so slowly that they are compen- 
sated for in various ways. When, how- 
ever, from artificial disturbances of 
the vegetative cover and ground equi- 
librium through the instrumentality of 
man and his domestic animals, whether 
through over grazing, deforestation, 
forest fires, prairie fires or any other 
cause the destructive forces of nature 
will act much faster than the healing 
forces, and the result is disastrous. 

The artificial forces which are now 
upsetting equilibrium, are usually not 
local and temporary, but widespread 
and of long standing. Hence, the fact 
exists that abnormal erosion, once ex- 
ceptional, is now general. Once self- 
healing, it is now cumulative. This 
argument does not assume that there 
are more and worse cloudbursts now 
than before the country was settled. It 
does assume, however, that the same 
number and kind of cloudbursts have 
more effect. For practical purposes, no 
distinction need be made between nor- 
mal and abnormal erosion. Any ero- 
sion that is doing damage and that 
can be controlled, should be controlled. 
There is no danger of the effort being 
so successful as to interfere with nor- 
mal or beneficial erosion. 

With the removal of the vegetative 
covering there is nothing te retard the 
runoff of the torrential rains we have 
in the Southwest, nor is there anything 
to hold the snowfall. It follows that 
there is an immediate runoff of the 
precipitation in such volumes that the 
soil is eroded beyond normal. We have 
all seen the result of erosion on cross- 
country roads where, there being noth- 
ing to retard the flow of water which 
accumulates in the ruts, has cut them 
into small gullies, and then into larger 
ones, until the road is abandoned, and 
soon becomes an arroyo, and the bed 
of a torrent whenever it rains. The 
sheep trails, like the wheel ruts, con- 
duct the rainfall, until they, too, be- 
come washes to further concentrate the 
runoff. 
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When this goes on over a large area 
the land is soon so gullied that it is of 
small value for any purpose. The soil 
is carried down to the lower level, 
washed into the streams to the detri- 
ment of fish life, spoiling them as fish- 
ing streams; the rivers below are 
clogged and show a tendency to ag- 
grade their beds until a flood of much 
less magnitude than formerly will over- 
flow the banks, inundate the surround- 
ing country, bringing flood menace and 
flood damage. As the silt-ladened wa- 
ters flow on to the sea, depositing as 
the velocity diminishes, navigation is 
hindered. Consider our own Rio 
Grande, and the raising of the river 
bed from silt deposits, the result of 
erosion in the higher lands. Think of 
the millions of dollars now being spent 
to control the Mississippi and other 
streams and other millions of loss an- 
nually from overflow damages. The 
amount of silt and soil washed down 
the streams is almost unbelievable. 

The water available for agriculture, 
power, industries and other purposes 
will largely determine the development 
and prosperity of the West. This water, 
of course, comes from the rainfall. 

Under normal conditions on _ the 
range and in the forests the rainfall is 
prevented from running off rapidly by 
the vegetation, and so soaks into the 
ground, furnishing the moisture for 
the summer’s growths and providing 
for the continuance of the cattle in- 
dustry by keeping pasturage growing 
for them. And this precipitation, sink- 
ing to the lower levels reinforces the 
underground water which later reap- 
pears in the shape of springs along the 
water courses to furnish water for ir- 
rigation and industrial purposes. 


With the equilibrium spoiled and 
erosion started, the precipitation is 
diverted into little channels, cutting 


them deeper, thence into larger ones, 
storm by storm and year by year, un- 
til practically the entire rainfall, in- 
stead of sinking into the ground, runs 
off in a few hours. The deepening of 
the gullies and arroyos drains the 
moisture from the ground and lowers 
the water table until not only the 
grass but the deeper rooted growths, 
having no moisture, begin to die off. 
With the loss of the grasses and the 
browse, the land becomes valueless 
for agriculture and for pasturage, and 
the increased erosion soon makes it 
unfit for any other purpose. 

As we know that the beginning of 
this era of erosion was caused by de- 
nuding the ground of its vegetative 


covering, we can understand that the 
first step in an effort to re-establish this 
cover and maintain it. 

“Plants not only lessen the force of 
rainfall, but intercept part of it. Vege- 
tation improves soil structure, allowing 
greater moisture penetration; it in- 
creases the water holding capacity of 
the soil by increasing organic matter; 
it breaks the effect of wind; it binds 
the soil and lessens sheet erosion; it 
obstructs run-off and reduces the veloc- 
ity of flow and the carrying power of 
the water; and by catching soil par- 
ticles it tends to form miniature terraces 
or slopes and dams and fills in small 
gullies. The more complete the plant 
cover, the more adequate is the protec- 
tion against erosion.” (Ibid.) 

The erosion, after it commences to 
form gullies and arroyos, should be 
checked by dams and protection work 
along the sides of washes. In culti- 
vated fields terracing should be done, 
so that the rain water will be carried 
around the slopes as a gentle current 
instead of being allowed to run directly 
down the slope where it will have great 
velocity and eroding properties. All of 
the smaller gullies already formed 
should be dammed, and every effort 
made to hold the water back, so that it 
will run off slowly, if at all. 

Silt and heavier material are trans- 
ported by water in two ways: the light- 
er portion in suspension and the heav- 
ier material rolled along the bottom. 
The carrying capacity of flowing water 
is in proportion to its velocity. Any- 
thing that will slow up the velocity of 
silt ladened water will cause it to drop 
a portion of its load and instead of 
eroding the soil it will aggrade it, and 
obstructions on the bottom will slow up 
or stop the material being moved 
there. A few posts driven into the 
ground with a barbed wire entangle- 
ment forms an admirable dam in small 
washes. 

Grazing must be better regulated. 
Overstocking the range is responsible 
for many millions of acres of land that 
are being eroded and ruined, although 
other causes are responsible for many 
other millions. 

Reforestation should be accom- 
plished wherever possible. Only a very 
small amount is being done in propor- 
tion to the area needing it. If we want 
to see whither we are drifting, we have 
only to look to China, where genera- 
tions ago they cut off their forests, and 
failed to care for their cut-over land 
and today thousands of square miles 
are worthless barrens. 
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FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AND MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


First row left to right: 


Manager, Field Service Department; George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Ernest L. Lucas, Franklin H. Kean, Field Service Representatives. 
R. Monson, Manager, Service Department; O. E. Peterson, Manager, Convention De- 


row: 


Robert R. LaFollette, Field Service Representative; Percy 


Edwin S. Shortess, M. King Gillette, Field Service Representatiyes; Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary; Walter Ingram, 


Second 


partment; Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager, Publicity Department; Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; William A. Dunlap, Field 


Service Representative. Third row: 


H. Lake, Service Department. 


George A. Seyfer, Manager, Office Management Department; C. Ed. Clough, Manager, Records Department; James 


Field Service Conference 


before Christmas for a bit of con- 
ferring and visiting. 

Officially they are known as Field 
Service Representatives and they work 
in the field on definite assignments and 
itineraries arranged by the Field Serv- 
ice Department. It has been a long 
time since many of the boys were home 
and a matter of quite some time since 
they were all together at International 
Headquarters for a conference. 

Although these men send in daily re- 
ports to International Headquarters 
there are many matters of great impor- 
tance and interest which develop and 
which when presented to a conference 
of all members of the International 
Headquarters staff can be turned to 
valuable use. 

All experienced workers in the Ki- 
wanis field, these men have covered all 
of the United States and Canada. There 
have been new clubs to build, slightly 
discouraged clubs to re-encourage, Ki- 
wanis work to be done everywhere. A 
fine list of new clubs has resulted from 
activities of sponsor clubs and district 
officers, assisted by the Field Service 
Representatives. Many splendid addi- 
tions to the membership rosters of estab- 
lished clubs have come through work 
and guidance of club committees and 


‘T tet boys came in from the field just 


assistance of Field Service Representa- 
tives. A few clubs, wondering what 
they could or should do in their com- 
munities to more thoroughly justify 
their existence have through sympathet- 
ic contacts with Field Service Repre- 
sentatives found activities in which 
they could engage profitably, to the 
benefit of their communities and them- 
selves. 

Two days filled with conferences par- 
ticipated in by the field men and the 
other staff men at International Head- 
quarters brought out much of value to 
Kiwanis and sent the men back into the 
field better equipped to handle the 
many-sided and often perplexing and 
difficult problems which they daily en- 
counter. Incidentally the staff men at 
International Headquarters learned 
many things which will be of help to 
them during the year in their own work. 


The men, shown above, are familiar 
to many thousands of Kiwanians. They 
have worked in every district on various 
Kiwanis missions and cover by Field 
Service Department assignment every 
section of Kiwanis America. 

Here they are, introduced according 
to years of service: 


Franklin H. Kean, known as “The 
Dean,” but it’s for service, not age. 


Loved by thousands for his conscien- 
tious and effective work and incidental- 
ly one of the most eloquent speakers in 
Kiwanis. 

Edwin S. Shortess, a gentleman from 
Iowa, with experience in Kiwanis dat- 
ing “way back when.” In special de- 
mand when things are not looking too 
good in the matter of club progress. Ed 
helps a lot that way. 

Ernest L. Lucas, one of the most ex- 
perienced of the crew of field service 
representatives. Has his home in the 
far West but counts his friends all over 
the continent. Has built many clubs. 

M. King Gillette, an enthusiastic 
young man from New England. He has 
rendered splendid service in the build- 
ing of new clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Robert R. La Follette. He brings 
from Indiana and Illinois a wealth of 
Kiwanis background and real experi- 
ence in club work. For several years 
he has served the organization faithful- 
ly and well. 

William A. Dunlap, former member 
of several clubs on the Pacific coast and 
long interested in Kiwanis and an ac- 
tive worker and “builder”; past presi- 
dent of the Westwood Village Club, Los 
Angeles. 
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Calves, Colts and Corn 


By THOMAS KEITH . 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Kiwanis 


Club of St. Thomas, Ontario 


ODAY the St. Thomas club is rec- 

ognized as one of the leaders in 

rural work in the district. A brief 
résumé of this past year’s work is char- 
acteristic of what has been done each 
year since 1929: Farm boys’ clubs spon- 
sored: winners awarded courses at On- # 
tario Agricultural College; class for fm / 
boys, 16 to 19, at County Plowing Match ¥ 
sponsored and financed; large farmers’ a , 
night held in St. Thomas during the 1 ~~ ‘, 
fall, with outstanding speaker, and farm A 
boys as special guests; visits were paid 4 


* 





to several community centers, with & : ; ee ge 
farmers joining in the get-togethers; High class stock is in demand in the section where these lads, contestants in the Kiwanis-spon- 


ea ; a att sored Belmont Calf Club, live. 
Reforestation and conservation move- 


a 


ments were endorsed and steps were 
taken along educational lines; codpera- 
tion at all times with the District De- 
partment of Agriculture, with rural 
municipal councils and with the fall 
fair and other rural associations; and 


cee 


several regular meetings during the 
year addressed by farmers or men in- 
terested in farming. 

As a result of this continual, happy 
contact with the rural dwellers and the 





smaller community centers, there has 
grown up a great measure of good will 





between the country and townspeople 


: . ‘ The winners in the Wallacetown Foal Club, received points for their showmanship in the ring 
in the territory over which the St. and their ability to act as judges in other classes as well as on the quality of their animals. 


Thomas club feels it has jurisdiction 
This is reflected in the loyalty of the 
farmers and others to St. Thomas en- 
terprises and undertakings and the sup- 
port which St. Thomas and its citizens 














give to agriculture. To the Kiwanis 
club comes the reward that any move- 
ment undertaken by it is given hearty 
endorsement from all parts of the 65- 
mile long county. 










annoy eteie 





Above: Winners in the Shedden Foal Club, 
with the judge, Alex Crawford of Galt and ( 
F. Thomas, government agricultural repre- : 
sentative. Left: Members of the Aldborough 
Corn Club grow the best corn in their area. 
This club has been sponsored by the St. Thomas 
Kiwanis club for a number of years. 
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Prep School Football Stars Meet 


Southern California, assisted by 

Chambers of Commerce and other 
service clubs in a dozen other communi- 
ties of this area, recently staged a trib- 
ute to the athletic prowess of youth that 
is not only destined to become an out- 
standing high light on the Kiwanis cal- 
endar, but might easily be adopted by 
clubs in other parts of the nation as 
a means of bringing their members 
closer in touch with young men of high 
school and junior college ages. 

The event was the first annual Ki- 
wanis-Southern California Prep School 
Football Banquet, held at the Elks’ Club 
in Los Angeles on Tuesday evening, 
December 21. It brought together a 
crowd of 470 men and boys—the latter 


F soutnerm cat Kiwanis clubs of 


By WM. M. CREAKBAUM 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, California-Nevada District 


Forty-seven Kiwanis clubs in 
Southern California stage trib- 
ute to athletic prowess of youth 
in mammoth gathering at Los 
Angeles. 


All-Southern California High School 
team; a first and second All-Southern 
California Junior College team and a 
first, second and third All-Los Angeles 
City team. The facilities of the Helms- 
Olympic Athletic Foundation, a non- 
commercial organization founded by 
civic-spirited Paul H. Helms of Los 
Angeles for the encouragement of ama- 
teur athletics, were placed at the dis- 


tickets. The response was just short 
of unanimous, and in those communi- 
ties where the Kiwanis banner is not 
flown, Chambers of Commerce, Lions 
Clubs and Rotary gave a helping hand. 

The result was a veritable hegira of 
exuberant, youthful brawn with a good- 
ly spattering of Kiwanians. They came 
from Holtville and El Centro, some 350 
miles to the southeast of Los Angeles, 
and from National City, south of San 
Diego, nearly 170 miles in that direc- 
tion. The farthest north point from 
which they came was Santa Barbara, 
while its neighboring city, Ventura, 
showed up with the record-breaking 
crowd of 33 boys and men. They “did 
the job up brown,” scouring the entire 
county and bringing along not just the 





Four hundred and seventy men and boys gather at First Annual Southern California Prep School Football Banquet held December 21 in Los Angeles, a 
great tribute to the athletic prowess of youth. 


the outstanding interscholastic football 
stars of Southern California. 

For a number of years each of the 
sports editors on the various metro- 
politan Los Angeles newspapers has 
picked his own individual idea of a 
mythical all-this-or-that team in the 
various high schools and junior colleges, 
relying largely on information furnished 
him by the prep school reporters for 
their papers. Near the close of the 
past football season these various edi- 
tors decided to pool their interests and 
to base their selections on a compre- 
hensive poll of sports writers in other 
communities as well as coaches and offi- 
cials who had had occasion to watch 
various players perform throughout the 
season. Thus was formed the All-South- 
ern California Board of Football. 

It was decided to select a first and 
second all-league team in each of the 
21 prep school leagues of Southern Cali- 
fornia; a first, second, third and fourth 


posal of the All-Southern California 
Board of Football, and under the direc- 
tion of W. R. Schroeder, managing di- 
rector of the Foundation, nearly 1000 
questionnaires were sent to sports writ- 
ers, coaches and officials, and the re- 
turns tabulated. On the showing of 
this survey, the teams were selected. 
Next the Kiwanis clubs of Southern 
California were approached through the 
Publicity Committee of the California- 
Nevada District, on a proposition of 
bringing together the first team selec- 
tions from each league as well as the 
various All-Southern California and 
All-City teams. President Harry Moore 
of the Los Angeles club placed the fa- 
cilities of that organization at the dis- 
posal of the Publicity Committee, and 
the Kiwanis club in each community 
from which boys were selected, were in- 
vited by President Moore to join with 
the Los Angeles club in this affair by 
bringing in their boys and buying their 


first team members, but a goodly num- 
ber of the second team boys. In fact 
the roster of clubs represented reads 
like a directory of Kiwanis in South- 
ern California. 

There were the clubs from Alhambra, 
Anaheim, Barstow, Bell and Maywood, 
Beverly Hills, Brawley, Burbank, Can- 
oga Park-Reseda, Compton, Eagle 
tock, East Los Angeles, East San 
Diego, Escondido, Glendale, Glendora, 
Hermosa Beach, Highland Park, Holly- 


wood, Huntington Park, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Feliz District, Mon- 
rovia, North Hollywood, Norwalk, 


Ocean Beach, Oceanside, Ontario, Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, San Fernando, San Pedro, 
Santa Ana, Santa Monica, South Gate- 
Walnut Park, South Pasadena, Tor- 
rance, West Hollywood, Westwood Vil- 
lage, Whittier and Wilmington, in ad- 
dition to those previously named. 
(Turn to page 119) 
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Dont Let Your 
Accident 
Happen! 


KUWANTS CLUB titi 8 
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A proup of commentators in the studio of Station WIBX, Utica. Reading from left to right: Kiwanians George Wald, Joseph J. Metzger, John Van 
} Golder, former Lieutenant Governor, Dan T. Burke, Chairman, New York District Committee on 
Public Safety, Jacob Tumposky, President, William P. Donlon, 1937 Lieutenant Governor, William H. Hampton, New York State Senator, and James 


Viiet, Past President, W. I. J. 


G. Capps. Rear row: 


McClain, Boyd E. 


Elliot Stewart, Announcer, Kenneth Thomas, Script Writer, Station WIBX, an 


Henry Dorrance, Past President. 


Utica Takes the Air In Behalf of Safety 


T the beginning of the year 1936 
the Committee on Public Affairs 
of the Utica Kiwanis club, be- 

coming very much concerned about the 
number of highway fatalities in the 
City of Utica and surrounding country, 
determined to make highway safety the 
chief objective of the committee for the 
year. Safety meetings were put on be- 
fore the club with prominent 
interested in safety as speakers, and 
considerable research work was done. 
It was not very long before it became 
apparent that highway safety was a 
subject requiring application to large 
areas, and that to confine safety work 
to a city, while it would be of some 
value, was not the answer to the ques- 
tion. 

The committee, then, after consider- 
able study decided that one method of 
attack would be the teaching of high- 
way safety in all of the public, private 
and parochial schools in the state, and 
that when this was done the new gener- 
ation of drivers would from the teach- 
ings of safety and safe driving reduce 
the death rate. This proposition was 
put before the Board of Directors of 
the club and passed, and it was then 
submitted to the members and received 


persons 


By DAN T. BURKE 


Chairman, New York District Committee on Public Safety; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York 


their approval, and in September 1936, 
it was presented to the New York State 
District Convention at New York, where 
it was unanimously approved by the 
delegates. So far so good, but the com- 
mittee knew that the mere passage of 
the resolution would be of no effect 
unless there was legislation to compel 
the carrying out of its terms. State 
Senator Stokes of Cooperstown, New 
York, presented such a bill to the legis- 
lature and the Utica Kiwanis club as 
well as the Chairman of the District 
Committee on Public Affairs actively 
supported the bill, and the law was 
passed, to become effective September 1, 
1937. There is now being taught, in all 
of the schools of New York State, High- 
way Safety, thanks to the movement 
started by the Utica Kiwanis club, 
March 1936. 

When the year 1937 rolled around the 
Committee on Public Affairs of the 
Utica Kiwanis club decided to continue 
their efforts along the lines of highway 
safety. Safety meetings were held the 
same as the year before, publicity was 
secured from the newspapers, and high- 
way safety became a byword for every 
member of the club. In spite of this 
the death rate in Utica continued to 


rise, finally in July of 1937, the com- 
mittee decided that some drastic step 
must be taken, and application was 
made to the local radio station for 
assistance. The program was mapped 
out calling for three weekly broadcasts 
on highway safety. The Mayor of the 
City, District Attorney, the Chairman 
of the Safety Council, Chief of Police, 
and the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, opened the 
broadcast on July 6, 1937. From that 
date up to November 15, 1937, fifty- 
three broadcasts were made by fifteen 
members of the Utica Committee on 
Public Affairs. 

Each member of the committee was 
required to take his turn before the 
microphone, and was required to write 
his comment on some phase of safety. 
The script writer of the studio drama- 
tized the stories and they were broad- 
cast at 7:00 P. M. In order to in- 
sure listeners tuning in for the pro- 
gram, prizes were given at each 
broadcast to automobile drivers selected 
by the traffic squad of the Utica Police 
Department as being careful drivers. 
The success of the venture became ap- 
parent at once, and statistics for the 

(Turn to page 120) 
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Left: Exterior of community 

house and social center pro- 

jected and built by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cornelia. 


Ballroom, main floor 
social center 


Below: 


Cornelia, Georgia, Builds a Social Center 


ORNELIA, Georgia, is a little town 

of less than 2,000 population. It 

has proven to the Kiwanis world 
that worth-while things can be originat- 
ed and completed in any community 
where Kiwanis exists, regardless of size. 

Three years ago the Cornelia club 
found itself slipping a bit, not only in 
members but in civic interest, not 
really losing interest, just slipping. The 
depression had reduced its membership 
to 25 and its finances had suffered ac- 
cordingly. It found itself in the dol- 
drums, a condition which has prevailed 
in clubs, big and small at various times. 
Those 25 men, however, still had the 
Kiwanis spirit and they were loyal and 
true. They still had the desire to be of 
service to their community although 
handicapped by depleted membership 
and treasury. 

There was a call made for a proposal 
of a major activity. Many suggestions 
were made. Many of them were worth 
while but did not strike a responsive 
chord. Finally some one voiced the idea 
that the club should have a better place 
in which to hold its meetings. This de- 
veloped the idea of building a club house 
which would not only be a permanent 
meeting place for Kiwanis in all of its 
activities but would function as a civic 
center. Immediately all the members 
of the club became interested. A plan- 
ning and building committee was ap- 
pointed to work out plans for financing 
and constructing the building. The first 
year was about entirely devoted to fi- 
nancing and details. Late in the fall 
of that year however, the actual work 
was begun. The next year was devoted 


to building. It was a slow but sure 
operation and on January 21, 1937, the 
club oificially dedicated the beautiful 
building, presented it to the community 
and took charge as the new home of the 
Cornelia Kiwanis Club. 

In the basement there is a large grill, 
a library, shower baths and the heating 
plant. On the main floor is a large ball- 
room, forty by sixty feet. On this floor 
also are concession spaces, cloak rooms, 
ladies’ restrooms, lounge, kitchen and 
pantry. At one end of the ballroom is 
a large and magnificently beautiful fire- 
place with the Kiwanis emblem carved 
in the chimney. Another fireplace is in 
the lounge room. These are both made 
of beautiful Georgia stone. A large 
balcony occupies one end of the main 
floor room. 

The interior is rustic in design, walls 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


Past International President 


and ceiling finished in slab work. All 
lighting fixtures are designed to carry 
out the rustic scheme. Hardwood floors 
are in every room. Five French doors 
on each side open onto broad verandas. 
The kitchen is complete in every detail 
and large enough to meet the needs of 
a club of 100 members. A large circu- 
lar cement drive furnishes the entrance. 
In the center of the landscape is a beau- 
tiful fountain with electric lights play- 
ing on the water as it drops down to 
the pool beneath. 

Much of the present day evils of road 
houses and public dance halls have been 
eliminated because young people are 
using the club house for dances and so- 
cial events and these are all under prop- 
er supervision. Every civic and social 
organization is now using the club house 

(Turn to page 126) 
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z the district were either present or tele- several numbers by the Glendale Ki- r 
CALIFORNIA-NEVADA “ig oe ; , 


graphed their disappointment at not wanis Singers under the direction of 





HE Kiwanis Club of Los Feliz Dis- being able to attend. Joseph J. Klein, solos by Kiwanian d 
trict, Hollywood, California, received Kiwanian Schaper presented a bell Davenny and a fine floor show including 7 
its charter at a very gala event attend- anq gavel on behalf of the Highland four professional acts. Dancing to the r 
ed by 478 Kiwanians and their friends. payk ¢lub, this gift being accepted by music of an outstanding orchestra fol- J 
The meeting was called to order by 1937 yiee President H. Vern Soper of the lowed. ; C 
President Silas A. Lewis of Hollywood, new club. The Kiwanis banner, pre- The committee arranging this fine E 
the sponsoring club. Several Kiwanis sented by President James E. Pope of meeting was made up of Kiwanians 
ongs were lustily sung, led by Hollis pollywood, was accepted by Secretary Paul E. Lipscomb, chairman, Robert L. N 
Davenny, able song leader of the new Everett R. James. The American and Blackmun, Hollis Davenny, William En- 
club. William C. Schaper, lieutenant Canadian flags, presented by 1937 right, H. M. Keller, A. G. Kerber, H. T 
governor in 1937, acted as master-of- president Alick Barlow of San Gabriel, Kinley Martin, William McColl, J. Fred 
ceremonies and introduced many of the co-sponsor of Los Feliz, was accepted Smith and Chester Tayloc. d 
distinguished guests present, w ho in- by Fletcher Homan of Los Feliz. Dis- The officers and directors of the Los li 
cluded the Hon. Frank F. Merriam, ¢pjcet Governor Ewing gave a word of Feliz District, Hollywood, club are: I 
Governor of the State of California and welcome to the new club and compli- President—Paul E. Lipscomb; Vice ir 
past president of the Long Beach club; mented it highly on its well arranged President—H. Vern Soper; Secretary— Ww 
In te rnational Trustee Philip N. dinner and program. Everett R. James; Treasurer—C. Ri dl s 
Met aughan ; Immediate Past District The installation of James R. Richard- Lion; Directors—Harvy D. Hatfield, J. ne 
Governor Ernest G. Bashor; District son of the Hollywood club as lieutenant Fred Smith, Lewis W. Mills, Robert L. G 
Governor Fred Ewing; and presidents governor of Division III followed, Im- Blackmun, Morris Brick, Aaron Pivnik N 
and past presidents of 38 clubs of the mediate Past Governor Bashor taking and Emanuel Primiani. Bi 
district represented at the meeting. charge. The Los Feliz club writes that F 


le ilies ciie eeieaitied Tew Bue, Ay RR TR ee ee gi 
The charter was presented by . ov this was probably the first time in Ki NEW ENGLAND | ~ 


ernor Bashor and accepted by Presi- wanis history that a new club acted as 


dent Paul E, Lipscomb of the new club. host to a sponsoring club for the instal- COMPANY of 256 Kiwanians and er 
Governor Bashor gave an interesting lation of one of its members as a lieu- their ladies were present at the th 
and inspiring talk and greetings from tenant governor. charter night meeting of the Kiwanis ; 
Kiwanis International were brought by An interesting program dovetailed Club of Somersworth, New Hampshire, 

Trustee McCaughan. It was an inter- into the ceremonies helped make the on December 9 at one of the largest 


esting fact and a noteworthy one that evening enjoyable for all. This in- charter night meetings ever held in the 
all of the 13 lieutenant governors of cluded readings by Blair Woolstoncroft, New England District. 












Members of the new Kiwanis Club of Los Feliz District, Hollywood, California, on the occasion of their charter night meeting, which was a fine inter-club 
meeting with many Kiwanis clubs represented. 
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The program was replete with good 
speeches. The charter was presented 
by Immediate Past District Governor 
Everett W. Ireland and accepted by 
President Emerson T. Bates. Albert 
H. Woolfson, lieutenant governor in 
1937, was toastmaster. 

The evening’s speakers included In- 
ternational Trustee James P. Gal- 
lagher of Newton, Massachusetts; 
Mayor Albert J. Boucher, a member of 
the new club; 1937 President Thomas 
H. McGrail of Dover, the sponsoring 
club; George C. Clark of Marlboro, Mas- 


sachusetts; President Raymond E. 
Hooper of the new Maynard-Acton, 
Massachusetts, club; Vice President 
Jeffrey F. Francoeur of the Somers- 
worth club and _ District Governor 


George A. Harrison of Portland, Maine. 
Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Somersworth club: Pres- 
ident—Emerson T. Bates; Vice Presi- 
dent—Jeffrey F. Francoeur; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Edward L. Flanagan; Di- 
rectors—Phil O. Wentworth, Archie 
Jaques, Emery L. Whitten, Hayward 
C. Logan, J. G. Bergeron, John F. 
Beamis, Jr., and C. Edward Shaw. 





NEW YORK 

HE Kiwanis Club of Warrensburgh 

received its charter at an appropriate 
dinner-dance held on December 2. Wil- 
liam J. Hurley, lieutenant governor in 
1937, presided as toastmaster. Follow- 
ing the dinner there was an address of 
welcome by Albert L. Emerson. 

The American flag was presented the 
new club by Past District Governor 
George H. Caddick as the gift of the 
New York State District. A gong and 
gavel were presented by Past President 
Fred M. Beckwith of Glens Falls as the 
gift of Division VII. The Kiwanis ban- 


ner was presented by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor W. Alfred Robinson as a gift of 
the Kiwanis Club of Glens Falls, the 








from left to right are: 1937 Lieutenant Governor J. 


Photo by Kiwanian John R. Byers 
The above photograph was taken at the divisional training school held at Elkton, Maryland. Reading 


LeRoy Trone, Mrs. Trone, Past President Lloyd 


A. Bowker, Westminster, Maryland, who presented the Elkton club with a Francis Scott Key gavel, 


Lieutenant Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder, Mrs. Chester Ringold, Immediate Past 


President Chester 


Ringold of the Elkton club, District Governor Irving Diener and Mrs. Diener. 


sponsoring club. Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Wellington S. Jones pre- 
sented the charter with a stirring and 
stimulating address with President 
Stewart A. Farrar accepting it and 
pledging the loyalty of the Warrens- 
burgh club to the high idealism and 
altruistic service that Kiwanis repre- 
sents. 

During the dinner entertainment was 
furnished by the Welsh Male Quartet 
of Granville. The program was fol- 
lowed by dancing and bridge. 

The Charter Committee of the War- 
rensburgh club was made up of Pres- 
ident Farrar, Maurice Panneton, Carl 
B. Rising, Roy W. Randall, Jesse Star- 
buck and John O’Connor. 

The Sponsoring Committee of the 
Glens Falls club was composed of Hugo 
E. Rausch, Willard A. White, Fred M. 
Beckwith, W. W. Bowen, Charles Gel- 
man and Horace J. Willard. 

The officers and directors of the War- 
rensburgh club are: President—Stewart 
A. Farrar; First Vice President—Roy 
W. Randall; Second Vice President— 
Albert L. Emerson; Secretary—Carl 
Filsinger ; Treasurer—F ranklin E. 
Pasco; Directors—Mark A. Cassidy, 
Nathan Gifford, Walter H. Pasco, A. J. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Warrensburgh, New York, received its charter at a fine inter-club meeting. 

Beginning at right of American flag are: Past District Governor George H. Caddick, 1937 Lieutenant 

Governor William J. Hurley, Immediate Past District Governor Wellington S. Jones, President Stew- 
art A. Farrar of the Warrensburg club and Lieutenant Governor W. Alfred Robinson. 








Cunningham, Walter A. Roberts, M. 
Panneton and Bertram E. Murray. 

An important inter-club meeting of 
the clubs in Division VIII was that one 
held at Bush Terminal with the guest 
speaker International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker. Delegations from 12 
clubs were present to hear his inspiring 
address upon Kiwanis service. Among 
those present were Past District Gov- 
ernor Franklin C. Haven, Brooklyn; 
Lieutenant Governors William C. God- 
sen, New Rochelle, W. Sargeant Nixon, 


Freeport and Edward W. Warnke, 
Jamaica; Thomas J. O’Brien, former 
lieutenant governor; Immediate Past 
President Frank E. Clark, Flushing; 
President George Frisendaux, Hemp- 
stead; Immediate Past President Wil- 
liam de Neergaard, Brooklyn; Imme- 


diate Past President Martin Gehringer, 
Ridgewood; Immediate Past President 
Henry Benisch, Highland Park; John 
H. Schleif, Astoria, former lieutenant 
governor; Past President Matthew W. 
Slavin, Staten Island; and Samuel Nex- 
sen and Frank Willets, Freeport. 
Secretary Alex J. March reports the 
first installation and inter-club meeting 
held at Kenmore. Approximately 100 
Kiwanians and ladies were present. The 
speaker of the evening was the newly 
elected district attorney of Erie County, 
Leo Haggerty, a resident of Kenmore. 
After President Herbert W. Allen fin- 
ished his five-point program announce- 
ment, the district attorney was so much 
impressed with the club’s boys’ and 
girls’ work and under-privileged child 
program that he expressed his desire to 
become a Kiwanian. He said that all 
of his life he had been seeking an op- 
portunity to serve youth and that his 
answer came from the Kenmore club’s 
outlined program. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


CROWD of approximately 185 Ki- 

wanians and ladies were present at 
the charter night meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
The following clubs were represented 
at this fine meeting: Rogers, Arkansas, 
the sponsoring club; Monett, Fort 
Smith and Little Rock, Arkansas; Jop- 
lin and Springfield, Missouri; Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. In addition, practically all of the 
civic groups of the city were repre- 
sented. Special guests of honor in- 
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cluded District Governor Carroll Thi- 
bault, Little Rock, Past District Gov- 
ernors Ben Reynolds, Joplin, and C. 


District 
Kansas 
Joe C. 


E. Faulhaber, 
Treasurer D. R. 
City; and District 
Nemec, Little Rock. 

Lieutenant Governor Jewell E. Win- 
dle was the presiding officer of the 
The program included the 
invocation by S. H. Rainey, community 


Little Rock; 
Alexander, 
Secretary 


evening. 


singing led by Virgil Withers, the ad- 
dre of welcome by O. E. Williams, a 
vocal solo by Kiwanian Withers with 
Miss Mary Norris accompanying; and 


moment of the evening, when 
Past District Governor 
Henry W. Thiessen presented the char- 
ter to the new club, which was accepted 
by President C. C. Yarrington. 

Lieutenant Governor Windle, on be- 
half of Rogers, the sponsoring club, 
Fayetteville with an Amer- 
flag, President 
Yarrington accepting these gifts. The 
Springfield club presented a gong and 
gavel to Fayetteville. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the new club: President—C. C. 


tine big 


Immediate 


pre sented 
ican and a Canadian 


Yarrington; Vice President—G. A. 
Vaughan; Secretary-Treasurer — Geo. 
L. Stubblefield; Directors—Chas. M. 
Fisher, Jas. F. Lewis, Kenneth Mc- 


Gehee, O. E. Williams, T. Benj. Ward, 
Sam B. Wheeler and C. H. Williams. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


ISTORY was made in Redmond, 

Oregon, when, on December 11, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor C. O. 
Gengelbach presented a charter to the 
new Kiwanis club of that thriving Cen- 
tral Oregon town. The Redmond club 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bend, Oregon. 

Over 150 Kiwanians and ladies at- 
tended the charter night meeting in 
spite of fog and ice upon the Dalles- 
California Highway. 

Senator J. H. Upton of Bend was 
the versatile toastmaster of the eve- 
ning. Community singing was led by 
Byron A. Stover of Bend and Bert 
Veatch of Klamath Falls. Presentations 
of gifts to the new club were made as 
follows: gong and gavel by 1937 Presi- 
dent Harold Johnson, Bend; American 
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At the speakers’ table at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Redmond, Oregon, were 


the gentlemen pictured above. 
master Jay H. 


Reading from left to right: Secretary J. Thomas Lewis, Bend; Toast- 
Upton, Bend; Immediate Past District Governor C. O. Gengelbach, Montavilla-Port- 


land, Oregon; President Donald B. McKenzie; 1937 President Harold R. Johnson, Bend; and Secre- 
tary Edgar R. Means, Redmond. 


flag sent by the Kiwanis Club of 
Eugene, Oregon; Canadian flag by 
Lieutenant Governor John B. Godfrey, 
Portland, Oregon; Kiwanis plaque sent 
by Klamath Falls, Oregon; Rosters fur- 





The address of the evening, made by 
Immediate Past Governor Gengelbach 
in presenting the charter, was inter- 
esting and forceful. He told of the his- 
tory of Kiwanis, of its growth, of its 





Under-privileged child work in the Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin, has its own special sustaining 


fund. 


lready two minstrel shows have been staged, proceeds from which provide approximately 175 


children and mothers a week’s outing during the summer. Fresh air camps of local social service agen- 
cies are utilized, with hearty codperation. Forty-two Kiwanians comprised the minstrel show cast photo- 


graphed above. 


nished by the Kiwanis Club of Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 

Others appearing on the program 
were J. Thos. Lewis, Bend, invocation; 
Mayor Ernest Parker, Redmond, ad- 
dress of welcome; Thomas Thompson, 
Redmond, introduction of visitors; 
Edgar Means, Redmond, introduction 
of members; Virgil Langtry, Redmond, 
acceptance of gifts. 





Prominent in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Fayetteville, Arkansas, were the above 

eer: Reading from left to right: Immediate Past District Governor Henry W. Thiessen, 

lutchinson, Kansas; Past District Governor Claude Faulhaber, Little Rock, Arkansas; Lieutenant 

Governor Jewell E. Windle, Springfield, Missouri; District Governor Carroll Thibault, Little Rock; 
and Past District Governor Ben D. Reynolds, Joplin, Missouri. 


The net proceeds of this show amounted to $1,500. 


opportunities and of its requirements. 
In response, President Donald B. 
McKenzie of the new club pledged the 
hard work of the members of Redmond 
to the end that the ninety-third club of 
the district might soon become re- 
nowned for its constructive accomplish- 
ments. 

In charge of arangements for the 
meeting were: Kiwanians Thompson, 
Joe Brown, Harold Rogers, Adrian 
Ruth, Orrin Fraley, all of Redmond; 
and Kiwanians Upton, Johnson, John 
Padden and Robert McClanathan of 
Bend. Excellent music and dancing 
numbers completed the program. 

During the afternoon in the neigh- 
boring city of Bend, the school of in- 
struction for new club officers of Di- 
vision II was held under the direction 
of Lieutenant Governor Everett A. 
Faber. A large and interested group 
participated in the discussions. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Redmond club: President— 
Donald B. McKenzie; Vice President— 
Virgil H. Langtry; Secretary—Edgar 
R. Means; Treasurer—Roy J. Carpen- 
ter; Directors—Melvin L. Cyrus, Russell 
W. Christiansen, P. McKinley Houk, 
Adrian L. Ruth, Hal Rogers, Thomas 
Thompson and William Wilson. 
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Columbia, Missouri, Emphasizes 


New Leisure 


N the Community House and Play- 

ground which the Kiwanis Club of 

Columbia, Missouri, sponsors as part 
of its New Leisure program, a way has 
been found to put constructive play 
for children on a year round plan. The 
Community House has proved to be a 
successful way of keeping the city’s 
boys’ gangs out of mischief and teach- 
ing them handcraft, sportsmanship and 
the art of getting along together. 

The House was used at first as a sew- 
ing and canning center for the women 
of the community. Later it was open 
part of the time for recreational activi- 
ties. In December, 1936, the House 
was moved to a spacious residence with 
a large yard to permit outside activi- 
ties and in order to accommodate a 
nursery school program. Activities 
were expanded to meet the demands 
of the children in a new neighborhood. 
Tap and ballroom dancing were taught 
and folk dancing became a part of the 
entertainment of the regular Friday 
night parties of the high school age 
group. Dramatics, story telling, music 
and organized games were begun. 
Handcraft was expanded to include 
weaving, leather work, soap carving 
and other crafts. 

Attendance and interest increased. 
Nine leaders now compose the staff. 
With the coming of summer a play- 
ground was secured through the coop- 
eration of the schools. Morning play- 
ground activities were carried on 
throughout the summer. Four baseball 
teams were organized and a round rob- 
bin tournament was played. The area, 
however, was a considerable distance 
from the House and not always avail- 
able. Through the kindly interest of 


The Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Missouri, transforms a weed-grown back yard (left) 





the Kiwanis club, a play area in con- 
nection with the House was made pos- 
sible. Construction of the playground 
was difficult, since no money for labor 
was available. However, 25 loads of 
cinders, 13 loads of clay and 10 tons 
of chat from a nearby quarry were se- 
cured and transported to the lot, a 
roller and grader were borrowed to 
surface the area and there resulted a 
fine all year round playground with 
good drainage. 

Plans for activities were drawn up 
in such a manner as to give the maxi- 
mum use of the area. Basketball courts 
were plotted lengthwise, and crosswise 
there were courts for paddle tennis, 
aerial darts and badminton courts. A 
horse shoe area was laid out parallel 
to the basketball court. Other yard 
space is used for sand boxes, croquet 
equipment and a small slide. 

Activities within the House are 
varied indeed. In one room is a small 
library and a piano, radio and victrola 
are available for the folk dancing and 
music appreciation groups. Tap and 
ballroom dancing are other popular 
activities. 

In the next room the grinding of 
saws and the pounding of hammers re- 
sound as the youngsters go busily on 
with their work of making book ends, 
whatnots, garden markers, lamps and 
toy furniture. Here and there a child, 
“dabbed” but happy, is painting the ar- 
ticle. which he has made. 

In the kitchen, cooking clubs for 
boys and girls are carried on at dif- 
ferent periods. The boys’ group is char- 
acterized by laughter and much push- 
ing about as each child pats the dough 
which is to be his cookie man. 








Upstairs, a story telling hour alter- 
nates with the cooking club. Ping pong, 
shuffle board, pool and table games af- 
ford activities for the older children 
when the weather conditions do not 
permit their playing outside. Craft 
groups are busy in the upper part of 
the House with leather work, model 
homes, weaving, soap carving, stuffing 
animals, ete. 

From the group of older boys who 
originally were attracted to the House 
by playground activities, a boxing and 
wrestling club has been organized. 

Two parties are held weekly, one 
for the younger children and one for 
teen age youngsters. Parent education 
groups are held for the parents of 
nursery school children and _ other 
adults are being encouraged to attend 
the various group meetings. 

As many as 70 children have played 
at the House in a single day. Children 
of all ages and from all types of homes 
are encouraged to come. The value 
of these activities is tremendous in the 
lives of the youngsters. It is all too 
true that many a lad has gotten into 
a juvenile court for stealing simply be- 
cause he did not own a ball, or a bat 
and glove for the corner lot ball team. 

The project has had many gratifying 
results. The small sum of $50 was 
originally spent for the construction of 
the playground, for posts, back stops, 
covering for the slide and other equip- 
ment. The value of the playground in 
the lives of the children who have en- 
joyed it is inestimable. The project 
has also served to bring about codpera- 
tion in the community planning of 
the city through its street, water and 
light departments and civic groups. 





into a healthful playground for the city’s youngsters (right). 








Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Has a 
Special Interest in Boys’ Work 

Big brothers and young brothers of 
Uniontown celebrated together in a fine 
get-together recently—the members of 
the KY boys’ organization and their 
Kiwanian sponsors. For the past two 
years the Kiwanis club has been spon- 
soring this KY club at the Uniontown 
Y. M. C. A. Now numbered in the 
senior and junior groups of this organ- 
ization are some 40 boys ranging in 
age from 12 or 13 and from 16 or 17. 

The KY boys organize and direct 
their own club. Plans are being made 
to divide the club into two groups, the 
junior and senior groups. They have 
their own officers and committees and 
they plan their own programs and ac- 
tivities under kindly supervision. The 
work of the club is built about a four- 
point program—development of the boy 
mentally, physically, socially and spir- 
itually. The slogan of the KY club is, 
“We Build Four-Square Men.” 

Members of the Kiwanis Committee 
sponsoring the work of the KY club 
are Abe Cohen, chairman, R. McClure 
Berry, J. V. Brothers, R. E. Sangston, 
John A. Coldren, D. L. Williams, Jo- 
seph Zema and E. W. Hemminger. 


Anderson, Indiana, Sponsors 
Eighth Annual 4-H Club Fair 


City boys and farm boys really got 
to know each other at the 4-H club 
annual Madison County fair sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Anderson, In- 
diana. Boy scouts manned the first aid 
booth, assisted as guides and helped 


ACTIVITIES . 


place and display the exhibit from Ki- 


wanis International. But they learned 
that the interest of the thousands of 
visitors was chiefly for the boys and 
girls who earned ribbons and other 
awards for their projects in livestock, 
farm products and home economics. 

Whether it was scout or future 
farmer that made the first advance was 
not clear, but the interest in what the 
other fellows were doing apparently 
was mutual. Anyway, the scouts want- 
ed to know the meaning of the purple, 
gold and white ribbons with Kiwanis 
emblems that were strung across over- 
all fronts. And the farm chaps were 
curious as to how the city lads gained 
their decorations. Naturally they 
swapped experiences—became pals. 

The photographer spotted typical 
representatives. Scout Dan Brinduse 
learned about the prize pigs, sheep and 
farm products Arthur Darlington 
brought to the fair. And Arthur was 
told what Dan had to do to pass a lot 
of merit badge tests. 

The fair was the most successful of 
the eight which the Kiwanis club has 
sponsored to encourage the training of 
youth leaders and to provide an enter- 
taining point of contact for urban and 
rural folk. More than 800 projects were 
exhibited, including livestock and home 
economic groups that went on to win 
at the state fair. The attendance aver- 
aged about 5,000 for each of the three 
days. 

From the Kiwanis point of view, the 
high point of the event was the Madi- 
son County Kiwanis dinner at which 
Immediate Past District Governor Mar- 
shall D. Abrams and 1937 District Sec- 
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retary Ward Mayhall of Greencastle 
were honor guests. The Elwood and 
Alexandria clubs joined Anderson in 
welcoming the visiting delegations 
from Noblesville, Newcastle and other 
nearby Indiana clubs. 

Outstanding among the 4-H club boy 
guests was Ward Love of Lapel, na- 
tional winner in the 4-H club farm ac- 
counting contest. One of his awards in 
this contest was a fine farm tractor. 
Young Darlington was runner-up in 
this contest. 


Westwood Village, Los Angeles, 
California, Has Interest in Church 


The club’s Committee on the Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
was instrumental in the organizing of 
a church in Westwood Village. This 
movement was originally started by 
Immediate Past President Carl Chol- 
cher and the first meeting was held last 
October with excellent results. A few 
Sundays afterward 86 Kiwanians at- 
tended the service. 

The Westwood Village club is spon- 
soring the Candle Light Supper Hour 
on Sunday evenings in the Westwood 
Village Community Club House to 
which the club invites guests. At 6:45 
a five-course dinner is served and dur- 
ing the dinner hour appropriate music 
is played by a three-piece ensemble. At 
7:45 there is a fifteen-minute address 
by a different minister each week and 
at the conclusion of this part of the 
program the club house remains open 
for an hour and one-half for everyone 
present to get acquainted. 





The eighth annual 4-H club fair sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Anderson, In 
activities: Extreme left—A corner in the domestic science 


diana, was the best one of all. Above are a few glimpses of the show's 
economics exhibit; second from left—Boy Scout Dan Brinduse and 4-H_Club Winner 


home . 
Arthur Darlington; second from right—An exhibit at the fair; and at the extreme right—National winner of the 4-H Farm Accounting Contest, Ward 
Love, seated on the farm tractor which he received as a national prize. 
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Tarboro, North Carolina, 
Sells Christmas Seals 

Tarboro, North Carolina, Kiwanians 
were in charge of the Tarboro Tuber- 
cular 1937 Christmas Seal sales, and the 
“campaign proved to be the best organ- 
ized and highest in efficiency of any 
that Tarboro has had in many years. 

Ordinarily the seal sale, of which 75 
per cent of the proceeds remains in the 
county, has reached but $400. Of this 
sum $300 was usually given to tuber- 
cular hospital beds or for food and milk 
for tubercular children. This time, 
however, the Kiwanis club decided to 
sponsor a_ two-months-in-the-summer 
preventorium at the old county home 
hospital and funds for its operation 
were substantially increased by the 
Christmas seal sale, which proved to 
be a great success. The 75 per cent 
kept in the county amounted to approx- 
imately $1500, which will be used to 
sponsor 30 beds at $50 each for two 
months next summer under the super- 
vision of Dr, L. L. Parks, county health 
officer. 

A fine activity, this, and one to which 
(he Tarboro club can point with great 
pride! 


Galion, Ohio, Backs 
Church Loyalty Day 


The Galion club took the lead in 
Galion’s unusually successful “Church 
Loyalty Day.” On that day the attend- 
ance in all churches in Galion increased 
from 25 to 50 per cent over normal on 
Loyalty Day. The Kiwanis club wrote 
to the ministers, the clubs and fraterni- 
ties and the employers in Galion solic- 
iting their codperation in the observ- 
ance of this day and splendid support 
was received from each group. The 
Galion Inquirer gave splendid codpera- 
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A view of the first hobby show held in Ozaukee County, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, for three days. 


tion in the project and most of the 
advertisements of the merchants dur- 
ing that week used the slogan, “Loyalty 
Day Sunday—Go to Church.” 

The Galion Kiwanis club believes that 
a non-sectarian club such as Kiwanis 
has much more influence in an effort of 
this kind than any effort exerted by 
the churches themselves. 


Port Washington, Wisconsin, 

Helps in Putting on a Hobby Show 
The first hobby show of Ozaukee 

County was held at Port Washington 

in the Community Hall for three days 
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Shown above in the office of the Merchants’ Association is Tarboro’s (North Carolina) mayor, R. 

Brookes Peters, Jr., buying the first sheath of Tubercular Christmas seals from Chamber of Commerce 

Secretary Mary Godfrey as J. Watson Smoot, chairman of the Kiwanis committee in charge of this 
activity, points to the Christmas seal poster. 


recently. The project was sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club in codperation with 
the City Council as a WPA project. 
There were 400 entries divided into 
nine groups and 108 awards were pre- 
sented. Outstanding in the show were 
the imitation floral display, the ama- 
teur radio broadcasting station, many 
valuable coin and stamp collections 
from Milwaukee and Ozaukee Counties, 
art work, needle work, rugs and cro- 
cheting, model boats and carvings. 
There was no admission charge for 
this fine show and an estimated crowd 
of 8,000 people attended during the 
three days of the show. The principal 
program consisted of an address by 
Immediate Past President John R. 
Bostwick of the Kiwanis club, selec- 
tions by the Kiwanis club quartet and 
by the Port Washington High School 
band in a splendid concert and vocal 
selections by Frances Galles. 


Monte Vista, Colorado, Awards 
Prizes for Potato Plot Project 


Thirteen Rio Grande County 4-H club 
boys were awarded prizes by the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture as a result 
of their work in a tuber unit project 
sponsored by the Monte Vista club dur- 
ing the past year. 

To stimulate interest among the boys 
of the county in the production of dis- 
ease free seed, the Kiwanis club offered 
cash prizes of $50 ranging from $1 to 
$15 for the best showing made with 
100 potatoes, planted in units, each 
potato being cut in four pieces and rep- 
resenting a total of 400 hills. Each 
plot was inspected during the growing 
season and scored according to disease, 
stand, care, records, etc., and a final 
scoring was made on the exhibit made 
by each member at a seed show. 

A. I. Moloney, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture, presented 
the awards at the meeting when the 
4-H club boys were guests of honor. 
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Fairmont, West Virginia, 
Introduces a New Clinic 

A new free clinic, this one 
designed to provide glasses for 
Marion County children who are 
suffering from lack of glasses 
which they can’t procure has 
been instituted in Fairmont as 
a result of the work of the 
Kiwanis club. The program is 
being administered by public 
health nurses of the county. The 
project was inspired by a sur- 
vey made some time ago in 
which it was revealed that ap- 
proximately 2,500 children un- 
der 16 years of age in the county 
are in need of glasses. Realiza- 
tion of the program was made 
possible through the codperation 
of the County Health unit. 

The club is helping to finance 
the project with money pro- 
cured last spring by its presen- 
tation of a home-talent produc- 
tion, “Sunny Skies.” 

The Under-Privileged Child 
Committee in charge of this ac- 
tivity is made up of C. H. Lay- 
man, chairman, C. M. Musser, 
treasurer, Homer C. Tooth- 
man, Donald Annan and C. L. 
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that had assembled on the streets 
of Council Grove since the cen- 
tennial celebration in 1925. 
Prizes were offered in 26 classes 
and for the best banners. Fifty 
youngsters were given free 
movie tickets and all were given 
treats of some kind. 

This was the new club’s first 
major project and it was most 
enthusiastically praised by the 
townspeople. 


Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Sponsors a Dental Clinic 

At the beginning of 1937 a 
dentist member of the Engle- 
wood club was asked by the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association of Oak 
Lawn to address its organization 
in regard to the care of chil- 
dren’s teeth. The response to 
his talk was so well received 
that both he and the Kiwanis 
club decided to go into the work 
seriously. Briefly, the working of 
this codperative plan was as fol- 
lows: A county nurse examined 
the pupils at the school, a com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association assisting in the cler- 
ical work and the regulation of 








Parks. 
This committee has been con- The attractive fireplace of the High Point Boys’ Club is shown 
. : as it was formally dedicated along with the building itself re- 
ducting another public health  Cently. The fireplace was the gift of the Kiwanis Club of High 
service over a period of 12 years. Point, North Carolina. The gentlemen in the picture, left to 


the pupils’ schedules. Beginning 
with the third grade, all pupils 
were examined and those whose 


That is the Kiwanis tonsil and 
adenoid clinic, which has pro- 
vided treatment for approxi- 
mately 2,000 cases in that period. 


right, are: 


The invocation was by 1937 Secretary 
Frank Everett; the scripture reading 


Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Tyler of Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Commissioner Ernest Pugmire of Atlanta, Georgia, Ter- 
ritorial Commander of the Salvation Army; John H. Kalte, chair- 
man of boys’ work of the Salvation Army; and 1937 President 
Walter L. Jackson of the Kiwanis Club of High Point. 


parents did not desire the clinic 
service and those who wished to 
send their children to a private 
office, were excused. The stu- 
dents who were entitled to service were 
sent to the dentist’s office and so that no 


Greenwood, Mississippi, by Kiwanian Talbot Odom; and the time was lost, their visits were spaced ; 
Goes to Church benediction by Kiwanian Whittington. so that neither school nor pupil suffered. | 
In observance of Loyalty Week, the The ushers at the oe Kiwan- Grades three to eight were taken care 
Kiwanis Club of Greenwood sponsored — Howard Lewis, Lloyd DeLoach, of—a total of 93 pupils who made 280 
an “All Kiwanis” church service on Carl Kelly and H. E. Crook. office calls. 
Sunday evening at the First Christian Three-fourth of the club’s member- 
Church of Greenwood of which Kiwan- ship and their families, _ well as Dr. 
ian L. E. Sellers is pastor. Sellers’ usual congregation, attended Akron, Ohio, Celebrates | 
Active parts in the service were en ee Its Twenty-First Birthday 
taken by members of the club with the 2 ) 
address being delivered by Dr. Sellers. _ _Akron celebrated its _ twenty-first | 
His topic was, “We Build,” with the First Annual Pet Parade birthday with a fine meeting at which : 


text taken from I Corinthians, 3:10-15. 

Choir and congregational singing 
was led by Kiwanian Roy M. Martin; 
there was a solo by Immediate Past 
President John Hinman and a duo by 
Kiwanians Hinman and Oscar Miller. 
Mrs. Whittington, wife of Kiwanian 
W. M. Whittington, was accompanist. 


at Council Grove, Kansas 


One hundred and ninety-seven young 
people participated in the first annual 
pet parade sponsored by the Council 
Grove club. The parade, which was led 
by the high school band, stretched over 
three-quarters of a mile in length. 
There was said to be the largest crowd 
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there were present many distinguished 
guests, including George F. Hixson of 
Rochester, New York, the first presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, Interna- 
tional Trustee William A. Williams, 
also past district governor, Past Dis- 
trict Governors Albert R. Cox and 
Frank C. Poling and Former Lieu- 
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One of the many recent activities of the ie egret Club = ——. Missouri, was the baseball league made up of 300 boys which it sponsored. 


ve are some 


enthusiastic players who made up the league. 
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tenant Governors Fred Weller and 
Samuel H. Brainard. 

Special tables were reserved for the 
charter members as were also tables 
for the past presidents of the club. A 
feature of the dinner was the presenta- 
tion of a big birthday cake by the man- 
ager of the hotel which is the meeting 
place of the club. 


Tulia, Texas, Has 
Fine Attendance Record 


Down in the Texas Panhandle the 
fine little city of Tulia possesses a Ki- 
wanis club that takes itself and its 
obligations very seriously. One of the 
things they discovered long ago in the 
Tulia club was that a club to be at its 
best should have sufficient attractions 
to bring about a nearly perfect attend- 
ance. A group of the members posed 
for the photographer shortly after they 
had held thirty-seven consecutive one 
hundred percent meetings. Some of 
the men, three to be exact, were ill and 
unable to attend but they made up 
their attendances during the week. And 
making up attendance in this state of 
distances really means’ something. 
There are no clubs right across the 
street from Tulia. You really have to 
travel. Next time you’re in the Pan- 
handle drop in at Tulia and see the 
folks. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Distributes 
Pamphlets on Citizenship 

The Citizenship Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Baltimore, Maryland, has 
prepared, with the codperation of the 
Baltimore Public Library, a series of 
five pamphlets which give lists of se- 
lected books on the following subjects: 
“From Colony to Commonwealth”; 





The Kiwanis Club of South Pasadena, California, put on its annual show recently with 
There were 100 in the cast, a great many of the members of the club having parts. 


sulted in a very fine bank account for the club’s charity work. 





37 Consecutive 
100% Attendance 
Meetings 
In 1937 











Tulia, Texas, Kiwanians, reading from left to right: 
A. Graham, r W. Kellog, Secretary A. Foy Curry, Jr., 
ast President R. F. McCasland and A. C. Huff. 


egy E. P. Stewart, T. M. Nichols, W. 


Back row, standing—1937 President C. L. 


Second row, kneeling—1937 Lieutenant Governor 


R Q. Silverthorne, Plainview, Texas; Walker B. Jones, J. J. Meadows, F. P. Engleman, J. C. Blocker, 


E. C. Rodgers, P. C. Colgin, J. M. 
Walter S. 
Turney and J. B. Gaylor. 


attendance during the week—B. C. McCasland, A. 


“From Frontier to Reconstruction”; 
“The Citizen’s Job”; “The Constitu- 
tion”; and “Practical Politics.” 

The books listed in these pamphiets 
have been carefully selected and have 
undergone much critical scrutiny. The 
purpose of the activity is to help make 
citizens more familiar with our nation’s 
history and its bearing upon political 
development; to clarify their ideas as 
to the duties and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship; and to bring to their atten- 
tion specific problems which such books 
can help them better understand. 

The Baltimore club suggests that the 
free distribution of these pamphlets to 


reat success. 
he show re- 
Above are some of the members 


raising a large street banner advertising the show. 


Hill and R. G. 
‘omlinson, Robert Huxford, H. G. Briggs, Chief Gregg, guest speaker for the 


Clennin. Front row, seated—J. Hoytt Boles, 


ay, I. H 


Three members who do not appear in the picture but who made up their 


N. Baldwin and R. C. Jennings. 


the public be taken up by other Ki- 
wanis clubs as a Kiwanis activity. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
Celebrates Fifteenth Anniversary 


The Kiwanis Club of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary the night of December 6. Presi- 
dent Rogers introduced charter mem- 
bers of the club still active in the or- 
ganization and_ presentations were 
made to Dr. W. R. Cashin and Dr. R. 
E. Lange for ten years’ perfect attend- 
ance. Frank S. Hyer, president of the 
Central State Teachers College, was 
presented with an honorary member- 
ship certificate “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished public service.” Immediate 
Past District Governor Glen V. Rork, 
principal speaker, congratulated the 
club on its fifteen years of successful 
service. 


Jackson, Michigan, 
Sells Newspapers 

A special Kiwanis edition of the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot was gotten out 
by members of the club to benefit the 
funds of the Junior Dorcas Society 
which does a great amount of good in 
assisting unfortunate families in and 
around Jackson. Food, clothing and 
fuel are furnished these families 
throughout the year, as well as at holi- 
day time. 

The sale of newspapers was preceded 
by a parade of the Kiwanians, the 
Jackson High School band and boy 
scout drum and bugle corps providing 
lively music for the marchers. 

The general committee for the news- 
paper sale was headed by Immediate 
Past President H. N. Dukes. Arrange- 
ments for the parade were made by 
George Westerman, Secretary Victor 
Leevy and Haskell Nichols. 
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Newark, New Jersey, 
Has a 100 Per Cent Day 

The Newark club recently designated 
a regular meeting day as 100 per cent 
day, in accordance with its custom of 
years standing. On this last occasion 
the attendance was so close as to make 
it virtually 100 per cent. Only two 
members were absent, one being con- 
fined to his bed through illness and the 
other on an ocean voyage. All other 
members attended the meeting or made 
it up at other clubs. 

This is quite an achievement in a 
large club in a large city. The mem- 
bership is 130 and Newark is a city of 
450,000 inhabitants. Several months 
ago the club’s attendance record was 
94.61, a new high in the club’s history. 
This new interest in attendance has 
been due to the activities of a commit- 
tee working hard to create interest 
with contests, prizes at the end of con- 
tests, table hosts responsible for a par- 
ticular group, etcetera. 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
Sponsors Annual Junior Fair 

Entries from the 33 rural schools 
participating in the Kiwanis club’s 
eighth annual junior fall fair at Prince 
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Albert totalled 350 in the 
several divisions. In the 
six Barred Plymouth Rock 
Poultry classes there 
were 176 entries; in the 
two turkey classes, 35 en- 
tries; and in the three 
potato classes there were 
93 entries; in addition to 
these major classes there 
were, in this last fair, 
classes for alfalfa sheaves 
and sugar mangels. 

About 500 boys and 
girls attended the fair and 
21 schools were _ repre- 
sented in the prize win- 
nings. At noon the Ki- 
wanis members and their 
wives were hosts and host- 
esses to the large gather- 
ing of hungry young folk. 
During the afternoon all 
the young people were 
treated to a theater party, 
with refreshments after- 
ward. 

Prize winners were an- 


various exhibits was given 
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Winners, everyone, are these four boys who were entered in the 
garden contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
nounced and a talk on the Maryland. The contest was for children up to 17 years of age 


and was conducted by the Committee on Public Affairs, James 
H. Riefle, chairman, and the Committee on Agriculture, William 


by Frank V. Hutton, su- F. Bauer, chairman. Upper left is John Benson, 13; upper right, 


perintendent of the Domin- 
ion Experimental Farm, 
> + . “75 . 2 

tosthern. The prizes con- 
sisted of a handsome shield to the win- 
ning school, four silver trophies to indi- 
vidual winners, four pure bred York- 


shire sows, 25 pure bred barred rock 


Shown at left is Dick Wingate, winner of the 
second grand prize in the hobby show which 
was a recent project of the Kiwanis Club of Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. At right is Eleanor Sander- 
son, winner of the grand prize. Kiwanian Paul 
Wheeler, inset, was chairman of the committee 
in charge of this activity. 
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Fred Benzinger, 14; lower left, Bobby Dent, 10; and lower right, 


Donald Benson, 10. 


cockerels, 8 barred rock pullets and 
250 pounds of alfalfa seed. 


Fort Scott, Kansas, 
Encourages 4-H Club Work 


Eighteen Bourbon County 4-H club 
leaders and sponsors with County 
Agent Albert Brown and Home Demon- 
stration Agent Grace Brill were enter- 
tained at a banquet given for them by 
the Fort Scott club recently. Paul C. 
Potter of Springfield, Missouri, dairy 
and livestock agent, was the speaker 
of the evening. He commended the Ki- 
wanis club for entertaining the 4-H 
club leaders and states that the “youth 
of the land is the greatest crop we 
have. Boys and girls can learn things 
in 4-H club work that cannot be ob- 
tained at school,” he said, and went on 
to name the five “ships” in 4-H club 
work—ownership, partnership, sports- 
manship, leadership and _ citizenship. 
The musical program on this occasion 
consisted of pleasing accordion and 
xylophone numbers and vocal duets. 


Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
Sponsors a Hobby Show 

With emphasis on the youth of the 
community, the Kiwanis Club of Rock 
Hill recently held its second hobby 
show, awarding prizes to 17 youngsters 
out of 54 hobby exhibits. The first 
show was put on last year with 43 ex- 
hibits. 

Paul M. Wheeler was chairman of 
the Kiwanis committee sponsoring the 
show. Working with him were F. W. 
Gregg, J. H. Marion, Jr., Bob Sims and 
B. R. Turnipseed. Two grand awards 
were donated, one being presented to 
an l1l-year old girl for her marine life 
collection, the other to a high school 
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boy for an exhibit of 11 model air- 
planes. 

The show was exhibited in a Rock 
Hill church for a day and was visited 
by hundreds of Rock Hill citizens. The 
same show was carried to Charlotte 
and put on at the district convention. 

It was the fourth major youth proj- 
ect engaged in by the Rock Hill club 
during 1937. During the summer a 
boys’ two-weeks summer camp was 
sponsored by the club. A deserving 
Rock Hill boy was assisted in going to 
school through club funds. And during 
the winter months the club has been 
active in helping  under-privileged 
school children. 


Danville, Virginia, Honors 
"Little World Series’ Winners 


The Kiwanis Club of Danville, Vir- 
ginia, is doing a service under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work which is not only of in- 
estimable value to the youth of Dan- 
ville but is an example to other clubs 
of what may be accomplished in the 
line of directing the leisure of youth 
along healthful channels. 

For three years the club has been di- 
recting a league of baseball teams dur- 
ing the summer among the less privi- 
leged boys of the city. During the past 
year 60 boys were enrolled in the teams 
of the league which play regularly 
scheduled games, each team having a 
member of the Kiwanis club as mana- 
ger. At the conclusion of the season 
the two highest scoring teams play a 
“Little World Series” and the winning 
team is entertained by the club at a 
regular meeting with the team mem- 
bers being presented with some valu- 
able gift for their prowess. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the winning team for 1937 when its 
members, guests of the Kiwanis 
club, were bedecked in handsome blue 


lumberjacks just presented to them, 
bearing the “K” on the front and 
“Champions, 1937” on the back. The 


Kiwanis-manager (fifth from left in 
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President Harold Mann of the Kiwanis 


Club 


of Tacoma, Washington, presents to Frank 


Callendar, Commissioner of Public Safety, ten public safety signs donated by the Kiwanis club to the 

city to be placed by the police department at the various localities where they will do the most good. 

The club’s Committee on Public Safety will keep these signs in repair and will annually present addi- 
tional signs to the city. 


first row, standing) is also wearing his 
lumberjack proudly as manager of the 
“Little World Series” winners. 

Another interesting feature of this 
picture is the presence in the center, 
first row, sitting, of Mayor Harry 
Wooding of Danville, the “grand old 
man” of the Danville club, 94 years 
young and not only the oldest mayor in 
the United States both in years and 
continuous service (according to the 
Danville club’s information) but a reg- 
ular attendant at Kiwanis meetings 
and an enthusiastic participant in every 
Kiwanis activity. 


West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Cares for Many Patients 

The club’s Under-privileged Child 
Committee, headed by C. H. Warwick, 
Jr., submits a splendid report covering 
its medical and surgical clinic, its eye, 
ear and nose clinic and its dental clinic, 





The “Little World Series’? winners and their Bee oe members of the Kiwanis Club of Danville, 
irginia. 


each of which takes care of a remark- 


able number of patients during the 
course of each year. 
The club also maintains an emer- 


gency ward at the dental clinic to take 
care of emergency and accident cases 
for the school children. A _ fully 
equipped emergency ward is main- 
tained also in connection with the col- 
ored schools in West Palm Beach to be 


used for instruction and hygiene, as 
well as for emergency and accident 
cases. The club has also established a 


negro playground fund. The club pays 
four colored teachers to carry on sum- 
mer school sessions for negro children 
at the Industrial High School. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Has Interesting Activities 

The evening on which the Kiwanis 
Club of Indiana entertained members 
of the 4-H Capon and Potato Clubs and 
their parents will not soon be forgot- 
ten by anyone who participated. The 
Kiwanians brought their ladies, so it 
turned out to be a large party, and a 
very satisfactory one. Each summer 
the Kiwanians go out to one of the 
farm homes for a picnic with the 4-H 
club members and they, in turn, return 
the compliment each fall by meeting 
with the Kiwanis club. Awards for 
prize capons and potatoes were made 
on this occasion. 

Another recent successful project of 
the club was its sale of race programs 
at the County Fair. A great many of 
the members of the club found it pos- 
sible to give some time during the four 
days of the fair to the sale of these 
programs. A final accounting showed 
a clear profit of around $400. 

The club recommends this method of 
raising money as one which involves a 
minimum of work, with the returns 
quite high. The secretary of the Indi- 
ana club invites any club interested to 
write to him for a full outline of the 
steps involved in such an activity. 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Honors Henry H. Wilson 

In recognition of 
his lifelong contri- 
bution to the 
growth and wel- 
fare of Lincoln and 
the state, Henry H. 
Wilson, educator, 
lawyer and writer, 
was presented the 
Lincoln Kiwanis 
club’s distinguished 
service medal for 
1937. 

Seated at the 
guest, besides 
dent Guy L. 
presentation 
medalists and 
Helen. 

Notwithstanding a busy professional 
life, Mr. Wilson, who is now 83, found 
time to give his leadership to many 
causes which he believed would advance 
human society. 

The medal presented to Mr. Wilson 
is a beautiful bronze one. This was 
the sixteenth which has been 
awarded by the club, which started this 
annual presentation in 1922. 


honor 
Past Presi- 
Spencer, who made the 


table with the 


Immediate 


address, were former 
Mr. Wilson’s daughter, 


one 


Elk City, Oklahoma, Entertains 
Soil Conservation Members 

An interesting meeting of the Elk 
City club was that one held at the city 
park reservoir with the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation members and crew. It was 
conservatively estimated that there 
were 1000 persons present. Barbecue 
sandwiches, coffee and ice cream were 
served. The meeting was in charge of 
Harry Chambers, manager of the Soil 
Conservation Project for this district. 


A tour of the district preceded the 
luncheon and 15 trucks furnished by 
the Soil Conservation Service carried 


the farmers over the area while they 
were shown what had been done during 
the past year and had outlined for 
them the future program. 


Ashland, Virginia, 
Aids Many Causes 


Hanover County philanthropic and 
civic organizations will receive $1,960 
from the proceeds of the carnival which 
the Kiwanis club sponsored here re- 
cently. The Ashland Volunteer Fire 
Department received $900, the club ap- 
plying this on the purchase price of an 
auxiliary unit. Ashland boy scouts re- 
ceived $300 which they will use for a 
new roof and other repairs on their 
club house. The Ashland Community 
League received $250 for its program 
of free hot lunches served from the 
school cafeteria daily to the under- 
nourished children who attend the two 
Ashland schools. Although unsolicited 
by the organizations, donations of $50 
each were made to the other five high 
school community leagues in the county 
for their hot lunch programs. Two 
other community leagues in the ele- 
mentary schools of the county each re- 
ceived $25 for their hot lunch projects. 





Other contributions went to the Ash- 
land Community League and the Ash- 
land Girl Scouts. 

From all indications there is no self- 
ishness on the part of Ashland Kiwan- 
jians, inasmuch as a total of $1,960 was 
given away from the total proceeds 
from the carnival of $2,110. 


East San Diego, California, 
Establishes Educational Loan Fund 

A recent idea of Kiwanian John Val- 
leau met with enthusiastic response, 
the idea took shape, and it has evolved 
itself into a real and worthy project 
for the benefit of worthy students. The 
idea has been designated as the “Edu- 
cational Loan Fund” and is a fund from 
which deserving students at the San 
Diego State College can borrow to fur- 
ther their education. It will be a re- 
volving fund of $500. Students may 
repay at their convenience and no se- 
curity is needed nor is there any red- 
tape connected with the loan. 

Already a few loans have been made 
and have also already been repaid, the 
students expressing great praise for 
the idea and the club in this work. 


Lafayette, Indiana, Sponsors Seven- 
teenth Annual Purdue Football Banquet 

Crowning a successful Purdue Uni- 
versity football season that featured 
the return of the “Old Oaken Bucket,” 
a symbol of rivalry between the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and Purdue, sister 
institutions, the Lafayette Kiwanis club 
held its seventeenth annual football 
banquet with 489 people in attendance, 
making it the largest banquet that the 
club has ever held. 

Features of the banquet program 
were: The reading of a telegram from 
the director of athletics and head foot- 
ball coach at Purdue, Noble E. Kizer, 
an active member of the Lafayette club, 
but who is now recuperating from last 
summer’s illness in New Mexico; the 
awarding of 389 major letters, seven 
minor letters, 19 “B” team awards and 
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68 freshman varsity numerals; the se- 
lecting of Joe Mihal and Paul Hum- 
phrey as co-captains and Cecil Isbell as 
the most valuable player on the squad. 

The Hon. Michael L. Fansler, judge 
of the Indiana Supreme Court, was the 
principal speaker. Many former Pur- 
due “Star” football men, who had at- 
tended previous Kiwanis-Boilermaker 
banquets since they were initiated in 
1921, were present for the gala affair. 
Acting Head Coach Mal Elward, after 
introducing the coaching staff, pre- 
sented the awards to his players and 
Acting Athletic Director R. C. Wood- 
worth introduced Judge Fansler. Ac- 
ceptance of the “Old Oaken Bucket” 
and introduction of guests were made 
by President E. C. Elliott of Purdue 
University. 

Immediate Past President R. R. Cal- 


vert of the Kiwanis club was toast- 
master, Kiwanian Al Pyke was _ in 
charge of the singing and Kiwanian 


Meyer H. Simon offered the invocation. 


Astoria, Oregon, Sponsors 
a Bicycle Safety Club 

An interesting activity of the Astoria 
club is the bicycle safety club which it 
is sponsoring. The club, made up of a 
large number of boys and girls meeting 
at the Y. M. C. A., was organized for 
the purpose of promoting the obser- 
vance of traffic laws and of fostering 
safety education. The club will elect 
its officers and conduct its business sub- 
ject to the approval of the Astoria Ac- 
cident Prevention Council, which shall 
act in an advisory capacity. The mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, hold office, at- 
tend safety schools and participate in 
any benefits which the club may have 
to offer. 

Each applicant must commit to mem- 
ory a set of traffic and safety rules and 
satisfactorily pass a test or tests based 
on these rules. The applicant also is 


required to sign an affidavit wherein he 
promises to comply with the rules and 
with all principles of safety and court- 
esy. 








An outstandin 


annual event of the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, Indiana, is its Purdue University 


ootball banquet. This year’s banquet was outstanding in every respect. 
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out Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Senicr pupils, 
selected from points of 
responsibility, leadership 
and amenability to dis- 
cipline are enrolled in the 
patrol. They are detailed, 
each in turn, to safe- 
guard the pupils crossing 
the streets at noon and 
closing time. While on 
duty they wear a uni- 
form, supplied by the 
Kiwanis club, and carry 
an emblem which signi- 
fies their authority to 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Princeton, Indiana, stormed the 
offices of the Clarion-News and Daily Democrat and_ supervised 
It was a big day. 


the printing of a ‘‘Kiwanis Special.’’ 


Princeton, Indiana, 
Has Many Interests 

The Kiwanis Club of Princeton has 
long been outstanding in the com- 
munity for its civic spirit and com- 
mendable activities. A few of them 
include: Red Cross, flood and tornado 
relief work; aiding in building a wing 
on the Riley Hospital at Indianapolis; 
sending boys and girls to the 4-H club 
leadership camp each year; sponsoring 
rural meetings at which farmers of the 
county were entertained and for rural 
young people’s affairs; being instru- 
mental in bringing state, national high- 
ways through the city and in bringing 
about the construction of the Hazle- 


ton and Mr. Carmel bridges; boy 
and girl scout interest and _ aid 
in that work; establishing the first 
supervised playground in Princeton 
and furnishing much of the equip- 
ment. 


A recent activity of the club was the 
taking over of the office of the Clarion- 
News-Democrat, where the Kiwanians 
took over the getting out of a special 
Kiwanis edition. 


Eatonton, Georgia, Has 
Booth at Kiwanis Fair 


A booth at the Putnam County Fair 
was in charge of the Kiwanis Club of 
Eatonton, which also sponsored the en- 
tire fair. This booth provided a rest 
room with chairs and a table, radio, 
etcetera, at the entrance of the farm 
exhibit building. The fair was the 
biggest the county has had in 20 
years, writes Immediate Past Pres- 
ident W. W. Walker. George A. 
Turner of the club acted as chair- 
man of the Fair Association which 
built and paid for two large per- 
manent buildings. J. N. Stribling 
was chairman of the booth com- 
mittee. 


Victoria, B. C., Organizes 
a Safety Patrol 


A Kiwanis schoolboy patrol was or- 
ganized by the Victoria club some 
months ago and the work of this group 
is going forward rapidly. The Kiwanis 
club is receiving the fullest codperation 
both from the school board and the 
police. The patrol is modeled closely on 
similar systems in operation through- 


regulate traffic insofar as 
it affects the safety of 
the children. 

Not only does an or- 
ganization of this sort serve the prac- 
tical purpose of safeguarding the school 
children, it also instills in the minds of 
the youngsters a practical lesson on 
traffic safety. They learn codperation 
with the law, and respon- 
sibility and supervised 
use of authority. 


Scholarship Foundation 
At Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

The Raleigh Kiwanis 
Scholarship Foundation, 
despite its imposing title, 
is simply an investment 
in humanity, in the words 
of Kiwanian Gordon 
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man of the Board an average of eight 
students had been aided each year. 


Batesville, Arkansas, 
Presents Trophies 

Supporting a city-wide tennis tourna- 
ment, the Kiwanis Club of Batesville 
presented the beautiful engraved tro- 
phies shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph to the winners of the men’s and 
women’s singles and doubles. The 
runners-up were presented with beauti- 
ful engraved medals. 

A beautiful cup, just like those of 
the tennis winners, was also given to 
the boy showing the most sportsman- 
ship in the city’s summer recreational 
program; another was given to the boy 
showing the greatest proficiency in a 
boxing tournament. 

Following the tennis tournament, the 
winners of the above-mentioned activi- 
ties were guests of the club at a dinner, 
when their trophies were presented. 

It is the hope of the Kiwanis club 








Smith, chairman of the 
board. The Foundation 
was organized by the 
club in May, 1924, follow- 
ing a speech made by Dr. 
then president of State College. Dr. 
Brooks had told of some of the disap- 
pointments suffered by students because 
they were unable to complete their edu- 
cation. As a result, several Kiwanians 
contributed some $200 to beginning a 
student loan fund. 

Since that time, Kiwanian Smith 
said, the club has aided 90 boys and 
girls of Wake County to obtain a col- 
lege or business school education. The 
fund now amounts to over $6,000 with 
$3,500 in cash and bonds on hand in 
the bank and over $2,400 
out on loan drawing in- 
terest. About $20,000 has 
been used and repaid by 
students during the past 
14 years. 

All applicants for as- 
sistance are investigated 
by the Board of Directors 
and loans are made on 


E. C. Brooks, 


the “basis of previous 
scholastic records and 
worthiness. Only small 


loans are made because 
these help to develop in- 
itiative and resourceful- 
ness on the part of the 
student. At the same 
time, this plan allows a 
wider distribution of the 


The Kiwanis Club of Batesville, Arkansas, presented these hand- 
some trophies to the winners in the city wide tennis tournament. 
Kiwanians J. J. Monfort and Harney Chaney headed the com- 


mittee in charge. 


that these attractive trophies will at- 
tract more players from the surround- 
ing territory next year and that they 
will provide an added interest for the 
participants in the summer recreational 
program. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, Sponsors 
United States Marine Band 

Last spring when the Springfield club 
was invited to sponsor the appearance 
of the United States Marine Band in 
Springfield, it seemed such a good idea 
and a worthwhile undertaking that the 
members decided to accept the invita- 
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funds. Kiwanian Smith 
stated that since 1931, 
when he became chair- 


are members of the patrol and their director, W. 


The Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Alabama, coéperated in getting a 
safety patrol organized in the high school and in purchasing belts 
and arm bands for the boys serving on the patrol squad. Above 


. Pressley. 
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tion. The concert was held in the 
Springfield auditorium last fall. A spe- 
cia] afternoon concert was held for the 
school children at which each of the 
school bands was represented in a non- 
competitive performance and for which 
each band received $20 from the Ki- 
wanis club to further its activities. 
The concert was a great success from 
a social and financial point of view. 
There was a capacity crowd and the 
net profit amounted to $1,500, which 
went into the child welfare fund. 


Agriculture Receives Special 
Attention at Chillicothe, Ohio 


A tour of four Ross County farms 
under the leadership of County Agent 
Fred Keeler and a chicken dinner held 
at the Community House gave Chilli- 
cothe members an insight into modern 
farming methods that will undoubtedly 
bring about an even better understand- 
ing between the business and agricul- 
tural interests of Chillicothe. 

Another 1937 activity of the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture was the Ross 
County all-day outing which the club 
sponsored. The members plan to de- 
velop this annual picnic into a county 
fair with livestock and produce exhibits 
in the belief that benefit will be derived 
in both rural and urban communities. 
At the 1937 picnic, under the direction 
of Immediate Past President Sydney 
W. MacBeth and Charles P. Mcllvaine, 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture, a splendid program of 
music, dancing, pony jumping contests 
and acrobatics was put on. Featured 
in the recreational stunts, managed by 
Albert Strouse, was a_ greased-pole 
climbing contest. Lunches and refresh- 
ments were served on the grounds all 
day. 


Helena, Montana, Presents Historical 
Society with Early Relic 


As a minor phase of its community 
activity during 19387, the Helena club 
recently presented the Montana Histor- 
ical Society with an early day relic 
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used in extracting gold 
from quartz before ma- 
chinery made of metal 
was available. 

This relic is an arras- 
tre. In the top of a four- 
ton granite boulder a 
basin about eight inches 
deep and two feet in di- 
ameter was laboriously 
hewn. Rich quartz was 








placed in the basin and 
a flat, granite slab, re- 
volving on a pin through 
the center, was placed. A 
rough capstan was fas- 
tened to the revolving slab, water was 
poured in the basin, and the slab 
was turned round and round by 
hand until the quartz was pulverized, 
the free gold falling to the bottom and 
salvaged. 

A contract was given by the club for 
the removal of the arrastre from the 
place where it was used to the State 
Capitol grounds at Helena where it was 
embedded in concrete. 

John B. Ritch, state historical libra- 
rian, in thanking the Helena Kiwanis 
club, wrote: “This arrastre is one of 
the best specimens of that crude min- 
ing machine that I have ever seen. It 
will be a valuable addition to our col- 
lection of Montana material and I hope 
some future date will see it properly 
housed in our Historical Library build- 
ing.” 


Selma, Alabama, Stresses 


Agricultural Work 


The club sponsored its second annual 
horse show with great success recently. 
The show brought people from all over 
the South to Salem. Nationally famous 
horses which were brought in for the 
show created excellent advertising for 
the community and emphasized the im- 
portance of livestock. The show netted 
a sum of $245 for the club’s welfare 
fund. 

At the district convention held in 
Tuscaloosa last fall the Selma club was 
awarded the Howard Yielding Trophy 
for accomplishing the most outstand. 








The Kiwanis Boys’ Band photographed above, which is under the direction of the Kiwanis Club of 

Pikesville, Maryland, has made a remarkable record in the short time it has been organized. The 

band is under the supervision of the club’s Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. The lads have 

played at a number of community affairs and parades, —e recently won a loving cup for out- 
a 


standing rating in a Firemen’s 


rade. 


Kiwanis club’s recent meetings when Kiwanian ; 
and the boys outlined the work of the Boys’ Club. 


The Boys’ Club which the Kiwanis Club of Kirkland Lake, On- 
tario, sponsors had a display of model airplanes at one of the 


Fitzgerald 


ing work along agricultural lines of 
any club in the state for the year 1937. 
The activities along this line included: 
Entertaining 12 boys from the 4-H club 
at a luncheon meeting, at which time 
the Tyler 4-H club was awarded the 
silver loving cup offered by the Kiwan- 
ians for the best 4-H club work in 
Dallas County during the previous 
year; paying the expenses of the 4-H 
club livestock judging team at the 
State Fat Live Stock Show in Mont- 
gomery; paying the expenses of a 4-H 
club girl to the State Short Course held 
in Auburn; codperation with the offi- 
cials of the Marion Junction sub-exper- 
iment station as well as with the 
county farm and home demonstration 
agents; and the sponsoring of a meet- 
ing at a sub-experiment station for the 
business and professional men of Sel- 
ma. 


Pittston, Pennsylvania—Instead of 
entering a float in the annual Legion 
Mummer’s parade, the committee de- 
cided to arrange seven cars with let- 
ters spelling out the word “Kiwanis” 
and decorated the cars appropriately in 
blue and white. The letters were five 
feet high and were cut from cardboard 
and painted in white enamel. The idea 
met with popular favor, since it added 
an element of suspense for the spec- 
tators along the route who spelled out 
the name. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota—The club’s 
Committee on Agriculture arranged for 
one of the outstanding meetings of the 
year when the State Senator, Repre- 
sentative, County Commissioners and 
all members of the Township Board of 
the entire county were invited to a 
dinner and evening meeting. A fine 
talk was given by J. O. Christianson, 
head of the University College of Agri- 
culture, St. Paul, Minnesota. His topic 
was, “Living Together and Working 
Together.” Practically all of these 
men were rural citizens and they were 
enthusiastic in their response. 


Dadeville, Alabama—The Dadeville 
club held a hookworm clinic in which 
365 children were examined, treatment 
being provided free of charge for all 
those who needed it. Dadeville Ki- 
wanians have helped raise funds for 
the crippled children’s hospital in Talla- 
poosa County and it has been respon- 
sible for having two cases of hairlip 
corrected. 
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It was a good auto and floor show, that one put on by the Kiwanis Club of Chehalis, Washington, 
members of which are shown above. A — «wl added to the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
und resulted. 


(again correctly) to come from the 
sale of tickets. These sold for 25 cents 
and the members got busy enough to 


Chehalis, Washington, Puts on 
a Successful Auto and Floor Show 


Hundreds of under-privileged chil- 
dren of Chehalis will be the happy 
beneficiaries of the most complete pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the Chehalis 
Kiwanis club as a result of the success- 
ful auto and floor show which it spon- 
sored for two days recently. Sixty-five 
members comprise this club and 65 pro- 
duced in weeks of toil. It ended with 
$1,700 in gross business, of which a net 
profit of $1,058 enriched the under- 
privileged child fund. In a city of 
5,000, the members were able to bring 
nearly 2,500 to the biggest event Che- 
halis Kiwanians have ever put on. 

Since the show was timed to display 
the cars as they made their 1938 ap- 
pearances, nine dealers responded, in- 
cluding two from nearby Centralia. 
Even the Ford dealer, without a 1938 
model, came through with a_ space. 
Commercial exhibits and concessions 
were easily sold to fill the remaining 
available space. 

While sale of space was figured (and 
correctly) to more than take care of 
the overhead, profits were planned 


dispose of more than 1,000 in advance. 

But the cars and the cause were by 
no means the only selling points. Of 
particular interest was the floor show, 








roud of its record in the matter of 
residents, counting this year’s. 
tank E. Broadnax, has moved 


The Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South Carolina, is ast presi- 
dents who are still active in the affairs of the club, which has had 17 


Fourteen of these are active in the club; the club’s first president, 


to New York and O. Lee Gordon and Roderick H. McDonald, district secretary, are deceased. One 
of the past presidents served two terms. Left to right, in order of their terms of office: Front row— 
Alva M. Lumpkin, G. Trez Pressley, H. Gordon Kenna, Henry D. Phillips, A. S. Gaillard, W. J. 


Keenan and District Secretary McDonald, deceased. Second row—left to right—Geddings H. Craw- 

ford, F. W. Cappelmann, Robert M. Sumwalt, District Governor Ames Haltiwanger, Thomas K. 

Ruff, Robert M. Cooper, Orin F. Crow, — past president, and Frank Needham, president 
this year. 
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topped by three fine Orpheum circuit 
acts. These were a dance team, a pup- 
pet show and a comic and they were 
entertainingly abetted by the best of 
Chehalis talent. Style shows, for both 
men and women, were added attrac- 
tions. 

Unusually worth-while prizes were 
awarded, donated by the merchants, a 
fine refrigerator and radio being the 
two choicest awards. 

The Kiwanians were busy during 
weeks of preparation and all turned out 
for the show itself. The work was al- 
most entirely done by the members, 
who operated the booths, games, all 
programs and ticket sales. Even the 
construction work was done by a Ki- 
wanis committee, showing 26 hours of 
honest labor. The lighting and decora- 
tion experts were likewise recruited 
from the membership. The location, 
donated by Kiwanian E. G. Woodward, 
was ideal for the event, it consisting of 
two large rooms, one of which was 





Above is the cast of ‘‘Boomerang,’’ a comedy put on “me Kiwanis Club of Saranac Lake, New York, 
as a benefit for the club’s prenatal clinic activity. } I 
exception of two professional actors and the girls in the show. 


he cast was made up of Kiwanians with the 


used for cars and the other for the 
show program. To Immediate Past 
President John D. Glann goes credit 
for organizing the show and engineer- 
ing it to a gratifying conclusion. But 
the results were due largely to plain 
hard work by all the members. 


Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
Acts as Civic Leader 


That Chicopee is looked upon as a 
civic leader is proved in the fact that 
during the past year the club has taken 
charge of four dedications of public 
buildings. 

Since the members of the city gov- 
ernment have felt that the Kiwanis 
club was the proper one to sponsor the 
opening and inspection of any of its 
new buildings, it was the Kiwanis club 
that had charge of the official opening 
of the new post office building the early 
part of 1937. Later on in the year the 
club officiated at the opening of another 
post office building, of the new fire 
building, and just recently, of the new 
city infirmary. 

The dedication meetings are always 
conducted as ordinary Kiwanis meet- 
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ings with the club president presiding, 
with the mayor and the honored guests 
at the speakers’ table, and with the 
American flag and the Kiwanis banner 
in their proper places. Reporters from 
several papers are always invited and 
they have their own photographers and 
give such meetings fine publicity. 

The club is particularly interested in 
the progress of these public buildings 
because of the fact that the mayor is a 
Kiwanian and in the case of the re- 
cently erected infirmary, the architect, 
Henry J. Tessier, was president of the 
club. 


Danville, Illinois, Pays 
Tribute to 4-H Clubbers 

Vermilion County 4-H club boys and 
girls were honored recently by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Danville when a large 
group of boys and girls, parents and 
guardians attended the dinner and pro- 


gram. A dozen young people were re- 
cipients of medals and the two out- 
standing members, one boy and one 


girl, were presented with loving cups. 
Past President Harold Lindley pre- 
sented the cups and medals. Among 
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The Kiwanis Club of Baden, St. Louis, Missouri, assisted in the laying of the cornerstone of the St. 


Stephen Evangelical Church of Baden. 


In the above picture, reading from left to right, are: Rev. 


Theo. Braun, Rev. A. C. Rasche, Rev. Paul Prell, Dr. Paul Press, Rev. O. Kienker, Kiwanian, Dudley 


Hewette, past president, Baden, Rev. 


O. Egger, Kiwanian, Harold Friderich, Elmer C. Voss, Arthur 


Diedrich, Geo. Warring, Fred Rhode, Julius Trampe and 1937 President Dr. W. R. Hart. 


a four-acre plantation of potatoes sown 
on the high school grounds, a piece of 
land which the committee wishes to 





Medals and trophies were awarded outstanding 4-H club boys and girls by the Kiwanis Club of Dan- 


ville, Illinois, on the occasion of a 4-H 


club dinner at which some 150 people were present. 


In the 


above photograph are, standing, the 4-H club winners. Seated, left to right, are: Miss Marian Ruth- 
erford, County Home Adviser; Ivan Parett, Vermilion County Farm Adviser; Past President Harold 


Lindley, who presented the trophies; and Immediate Past 


the speakers of the evening were Mar- 
ian Rutherford, county home adviser, 
Ivan Parett, county farm adviser, and 
W. P. Mills, a 4-H club leader. Each 
gave an account of the inner working 
of his group. 

and 
boys 


Dresses other projects of the 
girls and were exhibited. Im- 
mediate Past President Clarence Dick- 
son presided over the meeting, which 
was in charge of Paul S. Dodd, chair- 
man of the Kiwanis club’s Committee 
on Agriculture. Bernard Froehle di- 
rected community singing with Lloyd 
Castle at the piano. 


New Liskeard, Ontario, Builds 
an Athletic Field with Potatoes! 

The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work of the New Liskeard club in- 
augurated a new idea last year in their 
activities which was primarily designed 
as an added money-raising plan, but 


one which also developed an educa- 
tional feature for the citizens of the 
community. 


The accompanying photograph shows 


President Clarence Dickson. 


convert into a public athletic field with 
a half-mile track around the outside 
and a rugby field in the center; conse- 
quently, the growing of potatoes was 


one of the fund-raising ventures. 

From an educational standpoint the 
activity demonstrated to New Liskeard 
citizens that the growing of potatoes 
from certified seed under a proper pre- 
ventive treatment from disease pro- 
duced a much superior product and one 
that was more easily marketed than a 
crop grown under haphazard methods. 

To date a- sufficient number of bags 
have been sold at $1.00 per bag to pay 
expenses and the remaining 400 bags 
of potatoes are stored in the Kiwanis 
root-house until spring planting time 
when it is expected that a price of 
$1.50 per bag will be realized. 

The New Liskeard club recommends 
this activity as a very worth-while one 
and suggests that where the soil is 
not conducive to good potato growing, 
other crops might be substituted. 


Provo, Utah, 
Helps Young People 

A gesture to cultivate the good will 
of the rural areas adjacent to Provo 
was the announcement that Kiwanis 
will again award $25 in prize money to 
the winners of the various Future 
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The four-acre plantation of potatoes shown on the New Liskeard high school grounds—an activity of 
* the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club of New Liskeard, Ontario. 
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Farmers of America projects conducted 
under the leadership of Charles E. 
Davies, agriculture supervisor at the 
Lincoln High School. The student body 
of this rural high school is comprised 
of boys and girls coming from the 
families in the rural district within a 
radius of ten miles from Provo to the 
North. 

Largely as a result of the activities 
of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Provo Kiwanis club, the Provo 
high school has made available a 
rather extensive and comprehensive 
course of study to boys and girls be- 
yond high school age who cannot enter 
universities because of economic con- 
ditions. The extension school is prov- 
ing to be very helpful to those who 
seek educational training in the courses 
provided. 


Havre, Montana, Sponsors 
Yearly Music Festival 

The Kiwanians in Havre have had a 
very vital part in the “building” of the 
Havre May Music Festival which has 
been held every year since 1930. In 
fact, the Kiwanians have supported the 
festival to such a large extent that it is 
now built up to a point where it is the 
largest musical gathering in the state 
and has attracted attention and _ in- 
quiries from nearly every state in the 
Union. 

Kiwanian C. B. Elwell was chairman 
of the Festival Committee last year 
and the success of the festival was a 
real tribute to his ability. Equally im- 
portant in contributing to this success 
were the efforts of Kiwanian Irl Wat- 
son and Ear] Bronson. 

Each festival brings to Havre 50 
bands, 30 large ones and 20 smaller 
groups; 1600 to 1800 players; and 5000 
to 7000 visitors, making this the big- 
gest day during the entire year for 
Havre. 

Clifford D. Knapp, originator of the 
Havre Music Festival back in 1930, is 
now an active member of the club. 


East Liverpool, Ohio, 
Sponsors Benefit Football Game 


A charity football game between the 
East Liverpool and Girard High Schools 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
East Liverpool, with the proceeds of 
the game being turned over to the Ki- 
wanians to be used in the purchase of 
clothing and shoes for the city’s under- 
privileged children. 

The night of the game was known as 
“Dad’s Night,” with the spotlight being 
trained on the fathers of the boys on 
the team. Bench space was provided 
for them on the sidelines and the activ- 
ities between the halves were centered 
on them. 

Kiwanian Russell C. Heddleston was 
in charge of arrangements for the 
event and James R. Hall and Frank 
Kennedy headed the two divisions of 
club members competing for ticket-sell- 
ing honors. 


Rockford, Illinois, Sponsors 
Movement for Crime Prevention 


Driving home the appalling statistics 
on crime in the United States and call- 
ing for a united action in crime pre- 
vention, the Kiwanis Club of Rockford 
is successfully working out a codpera- 
tive agreement with that city’s radio 
station, WROK, wherein recognized 
local authorities on crime and juvenile 
delinquency appear on a “Keeping the 
Peace” series of weekly radio talks. 

William C. Bell, former sheriff of 
Winnebago County, was named chair- 
man of the club’s Crime Prevention 
Committee. Assisting him are County 
Judge O. M. Williams, N. P. Nelson, C. 
Millard Countryman and George Isher- 
wood. 

With the help of his committee, Ki- 
wanian Bell has formed a _ speakers’ 
committee of more than 35 local 
authorities on crime prevention. These 
speakers are heard on the regular 
“Keeping the Peace” broadcasts every 
Monday evening from 8:30 to 8:45 P.M. 
and are available for appearances at 
various club and organization meet- 
ings. 

Many prominent public officials are 
backing this splendid project, which has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
townspeople in general. 


London, Ontario, Is 
Host to Clergymen 


The London club recently had a suc- 
cessful meeting to which all of the 
ministers of the city were invited by 
individual members. A program of out- 
standing interest was built up by the 
Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims, of which John 
D. Buchanan was chairman. Three lay- 
men rather than clergymen were speak- 
ers on this occasion and their topics 
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were as follows: “The Place of the 
Church in a Community Today”; “The 
Need for Lay Leadership in Support 
of the Churches”; and “The Kiwanis 
Public Affairs Activity Promoting Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims.” 

The clergymen were very enthusias- 
tic about this meeting and expressed 
themselves as grateful that the busi- 
ness and professional men are behind 
them in their work and that they are 
appreciative of any constructive criti- 
cism. The Kiwanians themselves de- 
clared that this was the most inspira- 
tional meeting of the year. 


Vallejo, California, Honors 


Colon Kilby 


In coéperation with the Rotary club 
and several civic bodies, the Kiwanis 
club joined in an evening meeting in 
special honor to Kiwanian Colon Kilby, 
coach of the Vallejo High School for 15 
years, who has turned out many famous 
football stars. At this banquet there 
were present all Vallejo civic leaders, 
football coaches from neighboring high 
schools and coaches from Stanford Uni- 
versity and St. Mary’s. Each one paid 
high tribute to the type of men that 
Coach Kilby has turned out and passed 
on to his school. At the end of the pro- 


gram Kiwanian Kilby was presented 
with a beautiful auto radio as a 


memento of the occasion. 


Daytona Beach, Florida—The Day- 
tona Beach club recently raised about 
$750 by sponsoring a high school foot- 
ball game. It was not one of the reg- 
ular scheduled games but an extra 
game. Sponsor tickets were sold at 
$2.50 by the Kiwanis club to themselves 
and friends. General admission was 


$1.00 with 25 cents admission for school 
children. 





Above are leaders in the ‘“‘Keeping the Peace’? campaign which is an outstanding activity of the 


Kiwanis Club of Rockford, Illinois. 


chairman, and Past Presi 
Countryman. Kiwanian N. P. 


Si i l Members of the club’s Crime Prevention Committee are the 
Kiwanians in the above as raph: Seated, left to right, are—O. M. 
ent George Isherwood; standing, are, left to right—Alga Reese and Millard 


Williams, William C. Bell, 


Nelson, an active member of the committee, was not present when 


the picture was taken. 
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Members of the two winning teams and the officers of the Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, New 
Jersey, are grouped around the scoreboard which was used during a recent attendance contest. A 
92 per cent plus average was achieved. 


Sarnia, Ontario, 
Sponsors Boys’ Choir 

Early in 1936, Colin C. O’Neil of 
the Sarnia club, former district secre- 
tary-treasurer, conceived the idea of 
a boys’ choir. The directors gave the 
matter full consideration and a special 
committee headed by Ken MacFee, 
manned by Richard Furnford, Fred 
Fleming and Charles MacLean, was ap- 
pointed to organize the choir. 

Herbin H. Hargreaves, director of 
the Sarnia Male Chorus which won the 
coveted Toronto Exhibition shield for 
six consecutive years and other awards, 
volunteered to train the boys. He 
stated that association with so many 
youngsters would help to keep him 
young. Subsequent events have shown 
that this active man, who has passed 
the allotted three score and ten years, 
was true in his statement. Advertise- 
ments for boys in the Sarnia newspa- 
per soon disclosed the fact that there 
were scores of youngsters in Sarnia 
and Lambton County interested in 
voice culture. 

As a result, two groups of 50 boys 
are now well on their way to becoming 
Carusos and Nelson Eddys. These 
boys, between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years, meet once a week after 
school hours in school buildings located 
in the north and south ends of the city. 
They are divided into two groups so 
as to make it easier for the instructor 
to handle them. They are very keenly 
interested, and according to reports 
from their mothers, would even give up 
a rugby game in order to attend prac- 
tice. 

Kiwanian Gordon Thompson of To- 
ronto visited the Sarnia club in the 
early spring of 1987. He gave a fine 
address on music and listened to the 
first concert of the -budding artists 
which was given in codperation with 
Kiwanian Elfred Pressey’s band, an 
organization formed under the direc- 
tion of Kiwanian Pressey, who is also 
a member of the Sarnia club. 

Members of the Sarnia Kiwanis club 


have received many favorable com- 
ments on this choir. The appearance 
and discipline, attention and behavior 
of the boys received great commenda- 
tion from Kiwanian Thompson. 

Another fine activity of the Sarnia 
club is its course of training for the 
summer camp boys during the fall and 
winter. This plan has been inaugu- 
rated so as to keep the boys under the 
wing of the club throughout the entire 
year. 

Twenty-eight boys in the under- 
privileged class were taken from the 
four districts of the city this past sum- 
mer. Each boy was given a medical, 
dental and special ear, eye, nose and 
throat test. They were provided with 
suitable clothing for camp and then 
were let loose for ten days along the 
lake shore near Sarnia with a com- 
petent instructor and assistant to look 
after them. They pitched their own 
tents and assisted in cooking their 
meals. These boys, who were between 
the ages of 10 and 16 years, were 
given short health talks every day and 
were also given a short course in ge- 
ology and physical training. 

The boys are now being given spe- 
cial training every Wednesday evening 
at the “K’”’ club in the Collegiate gym- 
nasium. A young minister, who is a 
resident near Sarnia, is looking after 
the physical and mental training of 
the boys. The boys show such intense 
interest in their classes that they often 
bring their brothers and friends to 
watch their exercises. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Kiwanis club to allow them to at- 
tend the night classes at the Technical 
School if they wish. This opens a 
broad field to ambitious boys and gives 
them an opportunity for advancement 
which otherwise they would not have. 


Annual Pet Parade 
at Topeka, Kansas 

Topeka, Kansas, was Kiwanis con- 
scious recently when 30,000 people 
packed the main streets from five to 
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twelve deep to see 3,000 children 
march in the annual Kiwanis pet pa- 
rade. The parade was more than a 
mile long. The Topeka Capital says, 
“It was a great procession—Gov- 
ernor Walter A. Huxman of Kansas 
rode in a buggy drawn by a Shetland 
pony, his companion being a ten year 
old lad, proud driver of his pet Shet- 
land. High school bands furnished the 
music. The kiddies brought out all 
kinds of pets, dogs, cats, ponies, 
dressed, manicured, hitched or un- 
hitched as the case might be. Goats 
were there, with a prize going to the 
goat with the longest whiskers. Birds, 
rabbits, dolls, human imitations of ani- 
mals, imitations of comic strip char- 
acters, clowns, and school banners ap- 
peared in droves, flocks, bunches and 
swarms.” 

The best dressed dog and other vari- 
ties of fancy dogs drew prizes. The 
prize winners were introduced at the 
State House grounds, over radio, by 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Henry W. Thiessen of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, while Governor of the State 
Huxman congratulated them. 


Twin Falls, Idaho, 
Helps Crippled Child 

Because of the interest of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Twin Falls, little crippled 
Barbara Kasinger is well on the road 
to health and normal life—a prospect 
that semed dull indeed until the Kiwan- 
ians lent a helping hand. 

Barbara was sent to a San Francisco 
hospital for an unusually delicate oper- 
ation, reports Secretary Ulmer N. 
Terry, the Kiwanis club footing the 
bill. As a result of an auto accident 
two years ago, a piece of wood lodged 
in the child’s brain, leaving her inval- 
ided. The operation was completely 
successful and from the child’s mother 
comes these words: “I will now write 
you again to let you know that Barbara 
is getting along very nicely. I don’t 
know how to thank everyone for their 
kindness, for it makes me so happy 
to see my little girl recovering.”’ 

The club for the sixth successive 
year is distributing milk to under-privi- 
leged school children. Last year 40,- 
000 quarts were distributed. 


Nephi, Utah—Nephi Kiwanians are 
working for a ski hill for this winter. 
Previously the club was busy securing 
a lighted softball field in its recreation 
program. The club has been busy get- 
ting work done on the Nebo-Red Creek 
road, erecting signs to the entrance of 
Salt Creek from the highway and call- 
ing attention to Nebo scenic glories. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts—An SOS 
call for broken toys and discarded games 
was sent out by the club before Christ- 
mas with the result that a large collec- 
tion of dolls and toys of every descrip- 
tion were delivered to the fire station, 
where they were rehabilitated. The 
playthings were then distributed at 
Christmas time by the Family Welfare 
Society. 
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‘fron Lungs” 


Neenah, Wisconsin, Installs One 
in the Theda Clark Hospital 


HE Neenah, Wisconsin, Kiwanis Club, 

through a _ substantial contribution 
from the club treasury and by assum- 
ing the responsibility of raising suffi- 
cient additional funds to aggregate 
$1700, has made available an “iron 
lung” which has been installed in the 
Theda Clark Hospital of Neenah. The 
local merchants and manufacturers en- 
thusiastically supported the club in its 
laudable efforts to make this equipment 
possible. The “iron lung,” primarily 
thought of in connection with the treat- 
ment of certain cases of infantile paral- 
ysis, has been successfully used in sav- 
ing lives in cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, drowning, tetanus, gas pois- 
oning, electric shock, smoke suffocation, 
cerebral hemorrhage and heat stroke. 

This was one of the club’s outstand- 
ing 1937 objectives and the club is very 
proud of its successful efforts and the 
communities of Neenah and Menasha 
are duly appreciative of the fine work 
done by Kiwanians. 

The nucleus of the fund was obtained 
from the club’s home show in the spring 
of 1937. The balance came from pri- 
vate subscriptions from public spirited 
citizens. 


Salinas, California, Puts One 
in the Monterey County Hospital 


| AST September when infantile paral- 

ysis was raging throughout the coun- 
try, the Salinas club decided that there 
should be an “iron lung” in the commu- 
nity and it straightway set about to 
obtain one of these. Because of the 
expensiveness of the “iron lungs,” the 
members had expected that it might 
require from six months to a year to 
raise sufficient funds. 

However, the public was immediately 
enthusiastic about the plan and many 





to Save Lives 


voluntary contributions started rolling 
in. A public card party and a play 
made up of local talent sponsored by the 
club were generously supported and by 
December 1 the amount needed had been 
raised and the Kiwanians decided to 
order the respirator as a Christmas 
gift to the community. This was done 
and the machine arrived in Salinas 
early in December and was placed on 
public exhibition in a Monterey bank 
on the invitation of President Axel 
Holm, who is vice president of the bank. 
Public interest in this activity was tre- 
mendous and crowds of people came to 
the bank to view the machine. After 
ten days’ display it was transferred ‘to 
the Monterey County Hospital, where 
the Kiwanians sincerely hope it will 
never need to be used. 


Below left: The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, recently donated to the King George 
Hospital in Winnipeg an “‘iron lung’’ to be used 
in the treatment of infantile paralysis. This pho- 
tograph was taken when the machine was pre- 
sented to the hospital. Members of the club’s 
board of directors are standing around the ma- 
chine with Immediate Past President W. A. 
Kennedy pointing to the opening of it. The 
apparatus cost approximately $2,400. Directly 
below: The directors and officers of the Kiwanis 
Club of Salinas, California, are grouped about 
the 


“iron lung’’ which the club purchased and 
presented to the Monterey County Hospital. 
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Dothan, Alabama—The club fur- 
nished money to have the feet of a 
clubfooted child straightened. The child 
will soon be able to walk for the first 
time in his life. Braces were purchased 
to straighten the back and shoulders of 
another child. In connection with the 
club’s regular tonsil clinic, 23 under- 
privileged youngsters had operations 
free of charge. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama—Tuscaloosa is 
lending its moral and financial support 
toward the establishment of a tuber- 
cular preventorium in the city. 


Brandon, Manitoba—The Brandon 
club recently donated a substantial sum 
of money to buy potatoes for Saskatche- 
wan people on relief. The members 
held their annual farmers’ night and 
entertained 36 agriculturists, present- 
ing on this same occasion a miniature 
of the shield won at the Brandon Fair 
to the successful winner in the boys’ 
and girls’ heifer competition. The club 
has reported a $500 net profit on its 
apple day activity. 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan—A Loy- 
alty Day campaign with the promotion 
of church attendance was conducted by 
the club. Another activity has been the 
assistance to students who are deaf 
mutes by providing them with clothing. 
The Community Welfare Bureau was 
also helped by the club in gathering 
clothing for distribution to the needy. 
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Brawley, California—The club en- 
tered a float in the Armistice Day pa- 
rade and won second prize on it. As 
the celebration was a Valley-wide affair, 
the club entered the float for the Valley 
clubs—E]1 Centro, Calexico and Braw- 
ley, each of these clubs sharing in the 
expense. The preparation of the float 
required many hours of hard work. 


Chadron, Nebraska—Among many 
other worthwhile activities, the Chad- 
ron club recently had charge of dem- 
onstrations showing what a model coun- 
ty school should be. Two schools were 
selected for this demonstration work. 
The activity created much _ interest 
among the citizens of the county. 
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Each of the three groups above represents a boys’ club s 
Comets, left, the Rockets, middle, and t 


Brooklyn, New York, Helps Curb 
Juvenile Delinquency 


major objectives of the Under-Privi- 


Fins the past seven years one of the 


leged Child Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Brooklyn has been a 
continued interest in the delinquent 


child problem of the city. 

In 1921, Honorable Peter B. Han- 
son, Judge of the Children’s Court of 
srooklyn, was elected to honorary 
membership in Kiwanis and through his 
interest and that of several of the lead- 
ers of the club, a codperative basis was 
worked out for the club to take an 
interest in and sponsor groups of un- 
der-privileged and delinquent boys who 
had been referred by the Children’s 
Court to the Brooklyn Big Brother 
Movement for supervision. 

Without the active codperation of 
the Brooklyn Kiwanis club, many of 
the activities of this organization which 
have been working in the Children’s 
Court since 1904, would of necessity, 
have been curtailed. 

Over this seven-year period the 
Brooklyn club has maintained a splen- 
did record of assistance to individual 
boys in the building of character with 
the result that many of the boys of 
several years ago have solved their 
own problems satisfactorily and now 
are holding responsible positions in the 
business world. 

At a cost of $4,242, a program of 
summer camp and club activities has 
been maintained during these seven 
years, influencing the lives of over 
1,000 boys. This represents an invest- 
ment in youth as a memorial to the 
Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn written on 
the hearts of boyhood. 

In the accompanying photographs 
are such cases as the following: 

Jimmy’s and Johnny’s mother is a 
widow. She lost her job and shortly 
thereafter she and her two boys were 
dispossessed from the furnished room 
where they lived. For three nights 
she sat in the Long Island railroad de- 
pot with each of her boys’ heads pil- 
lowed on her lap as they slept on a 
hard bench. In the morning she washed 
them and sent them off to school with 
instructions to meet her in the wait- 


ing room after school and while they 
were away she tried to find something 
to do to earn enough to feed them. On 
the third night they were brought into 
the Children’s Court as neglected chil- 
dren. Here they met the representa- 
tive of the Big Brother Movement, who 
secured temporary shelter for the moth- 
er and children and helped her to find 
work in order to keep her little family 
together instead of separating them 
by sending the boys to an institution. 
Eddie was invited by two older fel- 
lows to go into a freight yard. They 
promised him that they would find 
things to sell that would give them 
money for the movies. He went with 
them, but he did not realize that it was 
wrong to break the seals on box cars 
in the yard. They broke into a car- 
load of foodstuffs and were caught by 
a detective on the way out. Eddie met 
the representative of the Big Brother 
Movement in Children’s Court the fol- 
lowing day when he was referred to 
them for supervision. He joined the 
“Dodgers” club at the Y.M.C.A., where 
he not only had a grand time, but 
learned the law of private property 
for the first time. He is a member of 
the tumbling team and has hopes of 
becoming a professional acrobat. 
Freddie’s father is a drunkard. He 
and his mother live in mortal fear of 
the time when his father returns home 
because he has always been abusive to 
Freddie’s mother and beats Freddie on 
the slightest provocation. Freddie some- 
times wishes that his older brother in 
Sing Sing and his other brother in 
Elmira Reformatory were home so 
that they could protect him. But then 
he is torn between conflicting emotions 
and he thinks of the rough treatment 
he often received at their hands and 
so he is glad they are in prison since 
then there is only the “old man” to 
dodge. One day Freddie helped a man 
take out some lead pipe from an aban- 
doned house. They were selling it to 
a junky for three cents a pound when 
they were arrested. Freddie met the 
representative of the Big Brother 
Movement in Children’s Court the next 


ymnsored 7 the Big Brother Movement of the Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn, New York. 
e Dodgers, right, are learning to be good citizens. 


The 


day and he was introduced to a Big 
Brother who gave him a membership 
in the Big Brother Club at the Y.M.C.A. 

Stories such as these lie behind the 
happy faces of every boy in each of 
the three group pictures. Boys who 
haven’t had a chance are given that 
chance of a wholesome, healthy boy- 
hood, each with an individual Kiwanian 
or Big Brother to take a personal in- 
terest in him. 

This work is the intelligent way of 
keeping the prisons of the land empty 
and the children are living examples 
of the proverb “Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart therefrom.” 


Fostoria, Ohio—Five boys were pa- 
roled to Kiwanian Joe Corl, chairman, 


and his committee by the Juvenile 
Committee. 
Anniston, Alabama—Among the 


many recent activities at Anniston have 
been the fitting of 12 school children 
with glasses, the sponsorship of a 4-H 
club rally and the providing of refresh- 
ments for 600 young people; and the 
providing of band instruments for ten 
high school students. Kiwanis physi- 
cians visited a number of homes of 
under-privileged children and special 
— were planned and given to the chil- 
dren. 


Regina, Saskatchewan—Last spring 
the Regina club made arrangements 
with Radio Station CKCK for a series 
of summer broadcasts on which Ki- 
wanians and other prominent speakers, 
including provincial cabinet ministers, 
discussed subjects of interest to young 
people seeking guidance in choosing a 
vocation. This series of 15 broadcasts 
concluded in September with much sat- 
isfaction to the sponsors and with con- 
siderable benefit to the listeners. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania — Mem- 
bers of the. boy scout troop sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club, with the help of 
the Kiwanians, furnished a fence for a 
new playground located in the Mex- 
ican Village. 
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Pageant of Progress of St. Charles, Mo. 


By RALPH C, HAYNES 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Pageant of Progress 


HE members of the St. Charles 
Tent, ambitious to do things of a 

worthwhile nature, especially along 
the line of under-privileged child work, 
got their heads together and decided 
to try a civic promotion venture. Ac- 
cordingly, in the next 39 days the club 
planned and presented a three-day show 
which they called the Pageant of Prog- 
ress of St. Charles. During the days 
of preparation the club enlisted the as- 
sistance of over 200 people who were 
not members of the club. The original 
idea to raise money was realized, and a 
substantial profit was paid into the un- 
der-privileged child fund. Two other 
things of even greater importance were 
realized also, namely, the development 
of the club’s individual members in civ- 
ic work and the advancement of the 
community as a whole. 

Here are some of the things, stated as 
briefly as possible, that the St. Charles 
club accomplished: First, it organized 
an executive comimttee that got busy 
at once and started things rolling. 

The “Great Spirit of Blanchette” was 
created. This character symbolized the 
person of Louis Blanchette, who was 
the founder of St. Charles back in the 
early Spanish period. All activities 
were held out as being commands of 
the “Great Spirit of Blanchette.” In 
these commands, he ordered a giant 
parade to be held September 9, 1937. 
This parade was to depict different his- 
torical epochs in the life of St. Charles. 
The “Great Spirit” flew into the city 
in an airplane from his mystic home 
where he dwells to review the parade. 
One of the club’s own members, the 
Rev. Ernest Jones, delivered an address 
to the thousands of people who had 
gathered. He told them about Kiwanis 
and its ideals. He also told them what 
his club hoped to do with the proceeds 
of the pageant. 

In the meantime, Kiwanis members 
were busily selling things to the crowds 
—drinks, ice cream, etc. All the other 
things that go to make up a carnival 
were there also—ferris wheel, merry- 
go-round, pony show, etc. 

On the second day the “Great Spirit” 
ordered that a 4-H Club day be held. 
Farmers came in from all over St. 
Charles County and displayed their 
products. Awards were given and pre- 
miums were paid by the “Great 
Spirit.” 

John G. Christie, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, addressed the crowds 
which gathered to view the farm dis- 
plays along lines of interest to farmers. 

On the third day the “Great Spirit 
of Blanchette” proclaimed that the fair- 
est of the fair maidens in St. Charles 


should be brought before him and that 
he would choose one as his “Queen of 
Love, Beauty and Hope” and she should 
be known as “Miss St. Charles.” This 
was done. Fifteen of the fairest were 
selected by a trade campaign. This trade 
campaign was very successful; it did 
more to make St. Charles conscious of 
the Kiwanis club and its objectives than 
anyone had thought possible. The audi- 
ence did not know who was selected 
queen until the “Great Spirit of Blanch- 
ette” touched her on the forehead with 
his magic wand. 

The coronation ceremony took place 
on an outdoor stage which had been es- 
pecially decorated for the occasion. Bu- 
glers and guardsmen were there in gay 
uniform. So great was the curiosity of 
the townspeople and so well was the 
interest sustained that probably the 
greatest number of people that had ever 
been known in St. Charles gathered for 
the occasion. 

A humorous sidelight of the corona- 
tion of “Miss St. Charles” developed 





Miss Frances Boenker, crowned ‘‘Queen of Love, 
Beauty and Hope’’ as the final act of the three-day 
Pageant of Progress sponsored by the Kiwanis 


Club of St. Charles, Missouri. Miss Boenker 
chose a one-year ay reeingy 6 in Lindenwood Col- 
lege as her award from the Kiwanis club. 
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when the crowd got so big that the 
hard-working Kiwanians who were op- 
erating the concessions were hemmed in 
so tightly that they could do no busi- 
ness—thousands of customers and they 
couldn’t sell a thing! 

Just preceding the coronation cere- 
mony, United States Senator Bennett 
Clark of Missouri addressed the over- 
flow crowd. On the speakers’ stand as 
a special guest was International Trus- 
tee Charles B. Holman, who also ad- 
dressed the audience. 

All of the public functions were pre- 
sided over by Immediate Past President 
Edward Pundmann. Mayor Kansteiner 
of St. Charles made him honorary mayor 
during the three days of the Pag- 
eant. 

Every member of the club had a defi- 
nite part in the celebration. The work 
was taken care of by 17 active commit- 
tees. 

The club received fine publicity and 
the St. Charles Banner News carried a 
splendid editorial covering the Pageant 
which said in part: “The Pageant of 
Progress is one of the greatest if not 
the greatest event of the nature ever 
conceived and executed within the limits 
of St. Charles County. Outstanding is 
the fact that every cent received by the 
Kiwanis club will be spent for charity 
and that in a large measure the charity 
will be local.” . . . “The Kiwanians have 
made a contribution to the forward ad- 
vance of the community. The event is 
worthy of repetition on some future 
occasion.” 


Sheffield, Alabama—The club is con- 
tinuing its program for removing ton- 
sils and adenoids. A child is assigned 
each member who renders him personal 
services. If the child is under-nour- 
ished, milk is provided to build him up. 
The club is furnishing all clothes and 
transportation for a deaf mute girl in 
school. Hospitalization was furnished 
a crippled child at a cost of $100. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta—The club 
has recently provided sight correction 
for three needy children. School books 
to the amount of $75 were purchased by 
the club for children of parents unable 
to provide them. 


Boonton, New Jersey—A “shrine”’ 
of the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence 
was presented to the Boonton High 
School by the Kiwanis Club of Boonton 
at a special assembly in the high school 
auditorium. The “shrine” is a dupli- 
cate of the original, which is in the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C. Immediate Past President Edgar 
J. Hobbins made the presentation. Ki- 
wanian I. Norwood Griscom made the 
address on this occasion. 


Edmonton, Alberta—Three  thou- 
sand dollars was added to the Edmonton 
club’s special objectives’ fund as a result 
of its apple day sale. 
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Florida Kiwanians Observe “’Florida Day”’ 


By HAROLD COLEE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida 


second annual statewide “Florida 
Day” observances on last September 
27 to October 2. Reports received indi- 


F scons Kiwanians celebrated their 


cated that practically all of the 60 clubs 
in the district took part, honoring the 
Sunshine State clear through the alpha- 
bet of Florida cities from Arcadia to 
Winter Haven. 

The movement had the support of 
Governor Fred P. Cone, who officially 
proclaimed the period as “Kiwanis 
Florida Day Week” and wrote personal 
letters to each club secretary urging 
him to take part in the observances. 

Preparation began several weeks 
ahead of time with drafting of a sug- 
gested “Florida Day’ program, later 
sent to all club secretaries. This sug- 
gested program included the singing 
of “Suwannee River” at the opening of 
the meeting, a “Florida’s Finest Foods 
Luncheon,” a speaker on some Florida 
subject, the reading of Grosvenor 
Dawe’s “‘Florida’s Creed” and the sing- 
ing of “Florida, My Florida’ at the 
close of the meeting. 

All of the reporting clubs used parts 
of the suggested program and the 
majority used the entire program from 
beginning to end. The State Hotel 
Association and the State Restaurant 
Owners’ group were also contacted and 
requested to serve a “Florida Foods” 
special luncheon to the general public 
on the same day their club met. Many 
hotels and restaurants followed this 
suggestion to the letter, dedicating the 
luncheon to their Kiwanis club. 

Clubs taking part in the observances 
and a synopsis of their meetings follow: 


ARCADIA—A. I. Roe was in charge 
of the meeting and followed the pro- 








gram as far as possible. G. T. Stone- 
braker was the principal speaker. His 
address was devoted to Florida. 


BARTOW—Had the Florida Foods 
luncheon and heard former Governor 
Doyle E. Carlton discuss Florida. 
Thirty-eight attended the meeting. 


BRADENTON — Kiwanians cele- 
brated “Florida Day” and listened to 
Dewey A. Dye discuss the Constitu- 
tion of Florida. 


CLERMONT—One hotel served the 
Florida Foods luncheon to the general 
public and the club. Short Florida 
talks were made by various members. 
Twenty-four attended the meeting. 


COCOA—Observed the complete 
“Florida Day’ observance, using all 
parts of the suggested “Florida Day”’ 
Program. 

DADE CITY—Followed almost the 
entire program and had Col. J. Dan 
Sieger as the speaker. One hotel served 
the special luncheon. 


DAYTONA BEACH—Used most of 
the program. Twenty-six attended and 
heard Florida discussed by Jack Robin- 
son, 1937 president. 

DELAND—Two local _ restaurants 
served public luncheons of Florida 
Foods. Paul Conant, secretary of the 
Lake Wales Chamber of Commerce, 
was speaker at the session, which was 
attended by 33 persons. 

DELRAY BEACH—Followed the en- 
tire suggested program. Had 25 pres- 
ent and Leroy Diggans, former lieu- 
tenant governor, was the speaker. 

FORT LAUDERDALE Program 
was directed by John Morris. The 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida, heard Walter J. Matherly, dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of the University of Florida, discuss ““The Challenge of Florida 
Citizenship’ as the feature of their annual observance of ‘‘Florida Day.’’ Note the table decorations 
of Florida citrus fruits. At the speakers’ table were, left to right: Col. Roger M. Painter, president 


of Bolles School, Jacksonville; T. E. Hyde, headmaster of the school; 


ayor George C. Blume, 


Jacksonville; Dean Matherly, Immediate Past President Nathan Weil; President Harold Colee, chair- 


man of the state-wide Kiwanis ‘‘Florida Day’’ 


Committee; John P. Ingle, president of the Jackson- 


ville Chamber of Commerce; and R. G. Grassfield, general manager of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


speaker was Guy Platt Johnson, who 
gave an interesting talk on early Flori- 
da history. 

FORT PIERCE—Had a joint meet- 
ing with the Rotary Club, Junior and 
Senior Chambers of Commerce and 
other civic groups, using part of the 
Florida Day program and listening to 
J. Mark Wilcox, United States Con- 
gressman from the district. Approxi- 
mately 125 persons were in attendance. 


GAINESVILLE—Used the entire 
program and heard Dr. Wilmon Newell, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, dis- 
cuss its value to Florida. The local 
paper reproduced Florida’s Creed in 
a separate news story. 

HOLLYWOOD—Used full program 
and heard discussions on Florida’s lure 
for other people, some of her outstand- 
ing products and Florida trees. 

JACKSONVILLE—Heard Walter J. 
Matherly, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University 
of Florida, discuss “A Challenge to 


Florida Citizenship.’”” Attendance at 


the meeting was very good and the 
tables were decorated with Florida 
fruits and flowers. All of the better 
hotel taverns, grills and restaurants 
served Florida Foods to the general 
public, carrying the Kiwanis dedica- 
tion through the entire day’s breakfast, 
lunch and dinner menus. 


LAKE CITY—Meeting was featured 
by the attendance of several older pu- 
pils from the Lake City school, who han- 
dled part of the speeches and led in 
singing. Special instrumental music 
was furnished by the pupils. 


MARIANNA—Had every hotel and 
restaurant serve the special Florida 
luncheon. The club had M. A. J. 
Ormond as speaker. Twenty-five at- 
tended the meeting. 


MILTON—Had one hotel and two 
restaurants serving the Florida Foods 
luncheons and used most of the pro- 
gram. Their speaker was Judge A. L. 
Johnson and 11 attended the meeting. 


MOUNT DORA—Drew 32 to their 
meeting, used the full program and 
had one hotel and two restaurants 
serve the luncheons. Their speaker 
was Frank W. Stebbins of Eustis. 


MULBERRY—Heard Dean Roy V. 
Sowers of Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, used the full program, had 
one restaurant serve the luncheon and 
had tables decorated with Florida flow- 
ers. Thirty attended the meeting. 


OCALA — Members found them- 
selves without music when their piano 
player was absent; nevertheless, they 
sang “Florida, My Florida” without 
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the instrument. They had 36 present 
and heard four talks on various busi- 
ness activities of Florida. 

PANAMA CITY—Used most of the 
program, had all the local hotels and 
most of the restaurants used the lunch- 
eon and had 32 present. 

PUNTA GORDA—Had as speaker 
Attorney Earl Farr, who conducted a 


“Question Box on Florida.” Their 
Florida Foods luncheon was featured 
by fresh fried Florida mullet, that 


fine old “Sunshine State’’ dish. 

SANFORD—Had 48 in attendance, 
all of the hotels and two restaurants 
serving the luncheon, and listened to 
Mrs. Nina Oliver Dean of Sanford. 

SARASOTA and ST. PETERSBURG 
—Held a joint meeting and heard about 
Florida Industries. They used the full 
program and each member made a two- 
minute speech about Florida. 

ST. AUGUSTINE—Used all por- 
tions of the suggested ‘“‘Florida Day” 
program in staging an _ outstanding 
“Florida Day’ observance. Several 
hotels and restaurants served the Flor- 
ida Foods luncheons. 


TAMPA—Kiwanians 





heard an ad- 


dress upon “Florida Milk, the Best in 
the Nation,” and featured their meet- 
ing with Florida songs and other talks. 


UMATILLA—Had 38 present and 
listened to Karl Lehmann, secretary of 
the Lake County Chamber of Com- 
merce. They used most of the sug- 
gested Florida program, including a 
fine luncheon of Florida Foods, includ- 


ing gingerbread made with Florida 
syrup. 

WAUCHULA—Followed the whole 
outline and listened to two Florida 


guests from the North and a talk by 


Tom Marshall, a charter member of 
their club. 

WEST PALM BEACH—Had an 
election slated but used part of the 
program. Several members later de- 


clared they especially enjoyed singing 
the Florida songs. Eighty-five were 
present. Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor J. Kenneth Williamson was their 
principal speaker. 


WINTER HAVEN—Had Spessard 
Holland as their chief speaker and re- 
ported a splendid meeting and good at- 
tendance. They used the suggested 
program and menu in full. 


Neenah Child Welfare Conference 


By A. C. GILBERT 


Chairman, Conference Committee 


Kiwanis Club sponsors meet- 

ing which draws representa- 

tives from all agencies and 
proves splendid success. 


VERY Kiwanis club finds _ itself 
with the obligation to undertake 
some project that will contribute to 
welfare of children in its com- 
munity. This is not always the easiest 
form of work that service clubs can 
undertake and unless conceived with an 
intelligent comprehension of the prob- 


the 


lems existing within the individual 
community, it may sometimes really be 
duplicating efforts already in exist- 
ence. 


The Neenah, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 
felt that it was desirable to try and 
strike at the fundamental root of the 
problem of dependent, neglected delin- 
quent children’s work. Several of us 
who were in other forms of children’s 
work had found that most of the so- 
called social agencies existing in our 
community that had frequent child 
problems arise before them were un- 
familiar with the standardized chil- 
dren’s programs in existence in the 
community, the county and the state. 

By “social agencies” are meant the 


churches, the public school, private 
school and parochial school systems, 
Visiting Nurses Association, Parent- 


Teacher Associations, local Red Cross 
Chapters, and all other social agencies 


that run across cases of neglected, de- 
pendent children who may become de- 
linquent. 

We felt it was a very desirable piece 
of social work to sponsor a Child Wel- 
fare Conference inviting to that con- 
ference all people who were active in 
these social agencies, including doc- 
tors, the public press, and interested in- 
dividual workers. We had a very ex- 
cellent response and seemed to strike 
a public that realized the need that it 
had for additional information. As a 
matter of fact we were somewhat em- 
barrassed by the number of people that 
we felt we should ask and whom we 
couldn’t always accommodate, so we 
had to draw the line rather closely, but 
as it ended we had an attendance of 
close to 200, and they were all people 
who were definitely very much interest- 
ed in an educational program in rela- 
tion to child welfare. We had the very 
hearty codperation of the Juvenile De- 
partment of the State Board of Con- 
trol, who are, of course, in charge of 
all child welfare work within the State 
of Wisconsin. Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, 
the head of the State Juvenile Depart- 
ment, opened the conference with a very 
interesting talk on the existing pro- 
grams within the State, covering the 
subject “The Child and the State.” 

She was followed by our County Mu- 
nicipal Judge, Henry Hughes, at that 
time judge of the Municipal Court at 
Oshkosh, the County Seat, and before 
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whom were taken all Juvenile cases. 
After an intermission we heard from 


the Children’s County Board, Miss 
Mary O’Keefe, Chairman, who ex- 
plained the work of the Children’s 


County Board in the County. 

Miss O’Keefe was followed by Mrs. 
Alice Jamison, social worker employed 
by the Children’s County Board, and 
the Juvenile Court, who explained the 
work of the social worker in the County. 

The next report was on institutions 
existing that are working in the Coun- 
ty and Mr. Marvin Dubbe, Superin- 
tendent of the Children’s County Home 
at Winneconne, spoke on the Non-sec- 
tarian Institution for Dependent and 
Neglected Child. This was followed by 
Rev. Father Henry Head of the Catholic 
Apostolate at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
who has charge of the Catholic chari- 
ties and children’s work within this 
diocese. 

All told, the conference has proven 
very successful in educating social 
agencies other than those duly recog- 
nized as children’s agencies in the chil- 
dren’s work program, and has helped to 
promote a preventive program with- 
in the cities of Neenah and Menasha. 
Many cases have been brought forward 
that would have been probably further 
neglected and become delinquent if 
these agencies had not had this par- 
ticular social conference and understood 
the methods of the child program in 
the state, county and community, and 
their ability to contribute to the pre- 
vention of delinquency in children’s 
cases that come before their attention. 
As a whole it is felt that the work of 
the Kiwanis club in sponsoring this 
conference has been highly desirable 
and a very excellent piece of community 
service. We thoroughly recommend the 
idea to other clubs. 


Ozark, Alabama—The Ozark club 
staged a tonsil clinic at which time 22 
children had their tonsils removed. 
These children were selected by the 
health department from indigent homes. 
The Welfare Department was also 
aided by the club in rounding up the 
crippled children. 


Bangor, Michigan—A special com- 
mittee arranged an exhibit at the apple 
show which was held for three days 
last fall. The exhibit consisted of a 
background eight feet by eight feet with 
a large map of Michigan in the center, 
showing the location of all Kiwanis 
clubs. At the base there was a bushel 
of apples and from it a ribbon running 
to each Kiwanis club shown on the map. 
A caption showed the project of send- 
ing a bushel of apples to each Kiwanis 
club in the district in honor of apple 
week and an invitation to the show. 
The committee also furnished and su- 
pervised a lounge room during the 
duration of the show. 
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Kiwanis Education 


Paper given by Past District 
Governor Hal Mould at the 
training school for Presidents 
and Secretaries held by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wilson at 
Barbourville, Kentucky, on De- 
cember 8, 1937. 


e 
nine- 


ND it came to pass, in the 
teenth year, after the end of 
the great conflict. 


Which is to say the eighth year after 
the big crash. And the fifth of scar- 
city. 

And there was much trouble and tur- 


moii on the face of the earth. 


In distant Iberia, brother was fighting 
brother and they knew not the reason. 


And across the great sea, called Pacific, 
the brown men were slaughtering the 


yellow hordes, even women and chil- 
dren. 

And there was consternation amongst 
the Nations of the earth, while the 


leaders, fearsome of War, as- 
in conclave to bring about 


great 
sembled 
Peace. 


But the aggressor—and those that were 
secretly helping him—would have 
none of it, but, went on their bloody 
way. 


And, the oppressed, were still more op- 
pressed, and they were sore afraid 
and in panic. 


For, there came to their ears, the sound 
of the beating of the wings, of many 
birds, and a rain of fire and iron, 
descended on them, and sudden death 
was amongst them. 


And they were scattered, son from fa- 
ther and husband from wife, as they 
fled from their homes and the land of 
their forebears was taken from them. 


And many of them did sleep in their 
own gore, even in the blood of their 
little ones. 


But, in the country of promise, which 
is 48 lands, the people were at peace. 


Though they were sore tried, when Old 
Glory the symbol of their unity, was 
east into that cesspool called the 
Whangpoo. 


For though their ships had been bombed 
and seized, their people killed and 
the sacred compound of their foreign 
One invaded. 


They were slow to anger. 


And in the Land of Promise and in a 
friendly neighboring land, dwelled the 
tribe of Kiwanis. 
of high Ideals. 


Who were people 


Now, in the season when the forests 
turn from green to gold, one of the 
tribes, of the forty and eight lands, 
had assembled together, at the place 
of the Bowling Games. 


And there they selected, one Goodell, to 
be Governor over them. And also a 
lesser Governor. 


And this lesser Governor was William, 
who was the son of Will. He was a 
learned man and he dwelt in the 
town of the Barbour, which is in the 
Valley by the Parks. 


And the Great Governor spoke unto 
Will’s son and saith— 


Go; Gather together the Head men and 
their Scribes, that you and yours may 
teach them of our Ideals. 


That they be better able to administer 
to their people—the Kiwanians— 


And swift messengers carried the word 
to the remote places, even unto the 
Land of Har, which is to say the 
place of the stone that burns. 


And a great Banquet was prepared, and 
the Headmen came together with 
their Scribes, in their shining chari- 

drawn by the power of many 

horses. 


ots 


And having eaten, they assembled to 
hear the edicts and wisdom from the 
great ones. 


Now William, who was Will’s. son, 
earned his wages—which were scanty 
and scarce enough to buy food and 
raiment, though he said they were 
enough—by teaching the very young. 





Modestly, he saith to those who knew 
him, like brothers—I know not, can I 
teach the old, I would fain have your 
help. 


And there came to him, several ancient 
and infirm ones, who had taught the 
old in other days. 


And he was glad and his heart poured 
forth praises of them. 


Which they did not deserve. 


And amongst them was one whose glory 
was long past. 


In stature, tall and slender, frail and 
with hair as white as bleached bones, 
sunken of cheek and whose nose and 
ears protruded too much. 


And William said unto him, “Wise and 
Learned One, speak to us on Educa- 
» SI 
tion.” 


The Ancient One, took the mantle of 
wisdom and honor and placed it upon 
his shoulders—although, secretly, he 
knew in his heart that it was too 
large for him. 


Whereupon, the appointed time being 
upon him. The Ancient One, opened 
The Book—in a manner as he had 
witnessed the Elders and others in 
high places do. 
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And read unto those present, from the 
Scriptures 


“Do, ye, unto others, as ye would have 
them do unto you.” 


Whereupon he closed the Book and say- 
eth to them: “For by this Golden Rule, 
should all your works be planned, 
even though you reside in high places 
or have your being with those of 
humble birth. 


“Verily, though many mouths give forth 
many utterances on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and many listeners be wearied 
thereby. 


“T say unto you that this Rule is one 
of the greatest of them all. 


“Yea! though we proclaim ‘We Build’ 
from the peaks of Cumberland high 
hills. Our mouthings will be as noth- 
ing and our buildings as shaky as 
ocean waves, without the foundation 
of this Golden Rule. 


“New members will come to us—steeped 
in the wisdom of their books, proud 
possessors of a graven sheepskin. 


“And their countenance will sparkle 
with their own importance. But, they 
will be uninformed on ethical matters. 


“And they willest not be bothered to 
read the pamphlets you wil! bestow 
upon them. 


“But, one amongst you will show wis- 
dom, if he will read to them this 
Golden Rule, once each Lunar change. 


“For, by continued repeatings, they 
will acquire breadth and _ fineness, 


like unto a golden pellet under a gold 
beater’s hammer.” 


Ensley, Alabama—The following 
activities give some idea of the various 
interests of the Ensley club: It paid 
the expenses of five boys at a summer 
camp for two weeks and of a girl at 
Camp Winnataska for two weeks; it 
removed the tonsils of one boy at no 
expense to him; it placed a boy in the 
State Aid Home; and it contributed a 
generous sum to aid a child with birth 
injury. 


Flushing, New York—A very suc- 
cessful and entertaining evening was 
spent by the members and their ladies 
recently when movies taken on a club 
outing last summer were shown. The 
club suggests that instead of showing 
pictures the week after they are taken, 
it is a good idea to wait for some time, 
thus making the interest keener. 


Wetaskiwin, Alberta—Among recent 
activities of this active club have been 
the raising of $50 for the Wetaskiwin 
Public Library, the sponsoring of tonsil 
operations for under-privileged children 
and the donating of four cups for com- 
petition among the young people’s calf 
clubs at the school fair. 
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KIWANIS IN BRIEF 


Twenty-Eight Days Hath February 


So that the eighth month, Augustus, 
which had only thirty days might not 
be inferior to July, having thirty-one 
days, the Romans decreed that a day 
should be taken from February and 
given to August. Asa result, our pres- 
ent day February has twenty-eight 
days in common years and twenty-nine 
days in leap-year. 


ae 2 
Valentine's Day 
Oft have I heard both youths and 


virgins say, 
Birds chuse their mates and couple too 
this day. 


HERRICK—“T'0 his Valentine.” 


February 14 is observed as a fes- 
tival in honor of St. Valentine, a Chris- 
tian martyr, who was put to death at 
Rome in the third century because of 
his faith. It is a very old belief that 
birds began to mate on this day and 
the custom of sending love tokens at 
this time has no actual connection with 
the Saint whose name was probably in- 
troduced through some mistake. 


Washington and Lincoln 

In memory of the first and the six- 
teenth presidents of the United States 
—George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln—whom we honor in February 
on the twenty-second and twelfth, re- 
spectively. 


Park, ee, and 
dog, D ia. 


Gerald Hage, ee wea 
‘Seeing 


And a Merry Christmas It Was 


About two years ago the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntington Park, California, 
supplied Gerald Hughes, blind resident 
of Huntington Park, with a ‘Seeing 
Eye” dog, Dia. Last Christmas he sent 
each member of the club a card with 
the above picture on it. Mr. Hughes 
said, “The picture of Dia and me was 
taken just after we had completed 





our first fifteen hundred miles of walk- 
ing. This is no record of any kind 
but this mileage of less than two years 
compared with less than twenty miles 
in six and one-half years before I got 
Dia is a comparison that shows what 
one of these guide dogs means to the 
blind.”’ 





check ever drawn. 
H. Brainard, Secretary of the Medina, Ohio, club; 


This is perhaps the ‘‘largest’’ 


and Clair House, officer ; 


Frank Holton! 


It looks like the honors are all yours 
for as we go to press we haven’t had a 
single, solitary contender for the title 
of “Oldest Song Leader.” We extend to 
you our sincere congratulations. 


Kiwanis in Print 


That’s just about what it is in Lake 
County, Florida, for out of the eight 
weekly newspapers all of the editors 
are Kiwanians. Kiwanian Newett of 
Leesburg is even editor of two papers. 
And they are up and coming editors 
who are making names for themselves. 
Kiwanian Lochner of Clermont was 


elected president of the State Press 
Kiwanian 


Association last November; 
Peacock, Umatilla, 
won the cup for 
the best editorial 
of the year as well 
as another recogni- 
tion for the best 
piece of civic serv- 
ice of any newspa- 
per in Florida; and 
Jess G. Lantz, Eus- 
tis, won the award 
for the best job 
work done by any 
weekly newspaper 
in the State of 
Florida. His pa- 
per also won third 
place for the best 
editorial page and 
third place for gen- 
eral newspaper ex- 
cellence. These 
gentlemen appear 
in the picture at 
the right. 


row: 


burg. Left to right, 


reading left to right. 


Check and Double Check 


When a member of the Medina, Ohio, 
club has a birthday there is a custom 
that that member shall pay in a dollar 
to the Birthday Fund which is used for 
humanitarian purposes. When George 
Laurenz’ turn came he drew the above 
check measur- 
ing three by 
eight feet and 
tendered it for 
his birthday dol- 
lar. It must be 
a good check 
for if you look 
earefully you 
will see Cashier 
Gibbs handing a 
dollar bill to 
Secretary 
Brainard. And 
just to be sure 
that everything 
went off in good 


It is being held by Samuel Shape Officer 
Elbridge F. Gibbs, member; House is on 
hand. 
SEY Fae ees 


Advertisers Please Note 


The poem below has been referred 
to us by the Advertising Department 
and our guess would be that they es- 
pecially had an eye for the two last 
lines. 

ONE STEP WON'T TAKE YOU VERY FAR 


One step won't take you very far, 

You've for to keep on walking. 

One word won't tell folks who you are, 
You've got to keep on talking. 

One inch won't make you very tall, 

You've got to keep on growing. 

One little ad won't do it all, 

You've got to keep them going. 


ctady, New York. 
Nothing is more simple than great- 

ness; indeed, to be simple is to be great. 

(MERSON. 














Above are the seven editors of the eight weekly newspapers in Lake 
County, Florida, all of whom are Kiwanians. 
Gilbert D. Leach, Past president, 
Umatilla ; George C. Keller, Mount Dora; and Arthur W. Newett, 
bottom row: 
Lochner, Past president, Clermont; and ieaaien Jess G. Lantz, Eustis. 


Reading left to right 
Leesburg; Samuel C. 


top 
eacock, 
Lees- 


Ralph K. Gore, Tavares; Don M. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


At a state convention at Wichita 
Falls of the Texas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Herbert B. Wren, Jr., of 
Texarkana, Texas, was elected Execu- 
tive Vice President. 


Albany, New York, Kiwanians have 
more honors marked up to their credit. 
Ernest A. Beaumont is president of the 
New York Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Melvin Hasbrouck is sec- 
retary of the State Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation and Dr. John R. Pike has been 
reélected chairman of the Compensa- 
tion Board. 


Kiwanian Geo. J. Doerzbach is serv- 
ing as a city commissioner in San- 
dusky, Ohio. He is a former secretary 
of the club. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian and 
Mrs. Nelson S. Cubberley of Trenton, 
New Jersey, who recently observed 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Kiwanian C. H. Pippert of Middle- 
town, Ohio, was elected a member of 
the city commission in a recent munici- 
pal election. 


Past President John J. Livingston 
has been elected Mayor of Ogdensburg, 
New York. 

Past President Earl L. Mosley, City 
Manager of Colorado Springs, Colo- 


rado, was elected president of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at the 24th annual conference of 
the Association at New Orleans in 
October. 


Governor George Kienholz of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District and a past 
president of the Pierre, South Dakota, 
club, has had the honor of being ap- 
pointed a member of the state safety 
council. 


W. J. Jackson, secretary of the 
Douglas, Arizona, club, has received 
congratulations and resolutions of ap- 
preciation for getting out weekly bul- 
letin No. 1144. The bulletin has never 
been late and never an issue has been 
missed. He is a charter member of the 
club. 


Kiwanian Walter O. Howe, Olean, 
New York, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Members of the Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, club have had the following 
honors bestowed upon them: Fred 
Whipple elected mayor; Samuel P. 


Bates elected a school director and Past 
President Ray F. Smock has charge of 
Register and Records. 


Here is some interesting news from 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: W. R. 
Emerson, past president, has been 
elected a 33rd degree Mason; Past 


President Wiley J. Adams is Command- 
er of American Legion Post 35, the 
largest post in the United States; and 
John E. Wolf was unanimously elected 
International President of the M.A.S.A. 
He won a large bronze plaque for out- 
standing service rendered to the Direct 
Mail Industry. 


Dr. Newton C. Gunter of Pueblo, 
Colorado, has been elected Commander 
of the American Legion and Ray E. 
Wiseman was installed as Commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Kiwanian James R. Riley of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is serving on the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Dr. Paul Walker of Astoria, Oregon, 
was elected vice president of the Ore- 
gon State Dental Society. 


The following Kiwanians from Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, were elected to serve 
on the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce: Renault J. 
Barnes, Victor L. Moffet, Fred Stanton, 
Halsey Norris, secretary, Immediate 
Past President Andrew Frymire, presi- 
dent, and Secretary Gerald Ray Im- 
body, treasurer. 








Ivan W. Walker, a member of the 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, club, was 
sworn into office as presiding judge of 
the courts of Centre County a few 
weeks ago. His election was for a 
period of ten years. 


President Harold Colee of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and secretary last year, 
was awarded the medal given annually 
by Edw. C. DeSaussure Post No. 9, 
American Legion, to Jacksonville’s 
most distinguished citizen during the 
year. This is the first time a Jackson- 
ville Kiwanian has won the honor. He 
is also president of the State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Harry Christopher of 
Wichita, Kansas, was elected president 
of the Manufacturers Club and Tom 
Martin is vice president; Frank E. 
Barr, past president, was elected State 
Commander of the American Legion 
for this year. 


In Kent, Ohio, Roy Salter is serving 
as ward councilman and Kiwanian 
Charles A. Young has been elected to 
the school board. 


From Winnipeg, Manitoba, comes 
word that D. H. Murdoch, member of 
the International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in their Spiritual 
Aims, was elected president of the 14th 
Brigade Old Boys Association and 
A. E. Longstaffe was elected president 
of the Manitoba British Rugby Union. 


Kiwanians holding offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce of Holdenville, 
Oklahoma, are: John Ed. Davis, presi- 
dent, Earl Custer, vice president; and 
Past President Everett A. Duell, sec- 
retary. 


Three members of the Calgary, Al- 
berta, club were recently elected to 
civic office—Immediate Past President 
Ernest A. McCullough, alderman; Roy 
M. Edmanson, school trustee; and R. 
H. Weir was reélected alderman. 


The International Secretary, who has 
long been avocationally active in the 
field of industrial relations, took an 
active part again this year in arrang- 
ing for and promoting the Fourth An- 
nual Midwest Industrial Relations Con- 
ference conducted by the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago with 
the codperation of the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago. The 
conference was held at the University 
of Chicago. The program was an ex- 
ceptionally strong and timely one. C. S. 
Ching, Director of Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations of the United States 
Rubber Company, spoke in a most in- 
teresting manner out of his large ex- 
perience on “Problems in Collective 
Bargaining.” Charles Fahy, General 
Counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board, presented the “Government 
Policy with Respect to Organization 
and Collective Bargaining,” and Pro- 
fessor C. R. Daugherty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh spoke on “Trends in 
Trade Union Organization, Structures 
and Functions.” Professor T. N.White- 
head of the Harvard School of Business 
addressed the conference on “Business 
as a Social Institution.” In the after- 
noon round table groups discussed the 
subjects: “Supervisory Training with 
Special Reference to Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations,” “Industry Adjust- 
ment to Social Security Administra- 
tion,” “Wage Negotiation and Admin- 
istration Under Open Shop and Union 
Conditions,” “Health Problems in In- 
dustry,” “Employee Representation and 
Independent Unions,” “Techniques of 
Selection and Training,” and “Em- 
ployee Record and Employment Control 
in Relation to Recent Legislation.” 
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“Printer’s ink, Kiwanis clubs and 
baseball seem to have very little in 
common, but this triumvirate has 
served to occupy the greater portion of 
the life of George A. Ferris,’”’ for many 
years an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Detroit, Michigan. In a recent 
Sunday issue of the Detroit News there 
was a picture of George accompanying 
the many nice things said about him. 
He has edited the weekly publication, 
The Kiwanis Krier, for twelve years, 
has been a lieutenant governor, a presi- 
dent of the club and has served on sev- 
eral district committees. 











Past President and Former Lieuten- 
ant Governor Ira C. Landis, superin- 
tendent of Riverside, California, 
schools, was honored by being elected 
to the presidency of the California 
State Superintendents Association. 


The following members of the 
Petersburg, Virginia, club were re- 
elected to office without opposition at 
a recent election: Clerk of Court, Rob- 
ert G. Bass; Police Justice, Edwin F. 
Clements, past president; Common- 
wealth’s Attorney, Chas. E. Pollard, 
past president; and Commissioner of 
Revenue, Hugh R. Smith. 


The Tennessee Company of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, again dug down 
into the list of Kiwanians and appoint- 
ed Leroy Holt as supervisor of the farm 
products department. He succeeds the 
late Dr. M. F. Jackson. Kiwanian Holt 
has been a most active member, hav- 
ing served as district. governor, lieu- 
tenant governor and club president. 


At a recent meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Leonard K. Thomson, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Miami, 
Florida, was elected vice president of 
the National Hotel Association. For 
three years he was a director in the 
Florida State Hotel Association and 
was president in 1934. Since that time 
he has been a member of the executive 
council of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion. 


In honor of the eighteen years he has 
served as county superintendent of 
schools, Past District Governor Henry 
M. Cressman of Egg Harbor City, New 
Jersey, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner which was the largest testi- 
monial ever tendered a public school 
official in the county. He has also 
been a lieutenant governor and club 
president. 


Roanoke, Virginia, Kiwanians hon- 
ored are: Louis Smithey has been 
named chairman of a committee of 
Virginia architects to codperate with 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
The appointment was made by the Vir- 
ginia chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. Gordon E. Johnson has 
been elected president of the Motor 
Equipment Wholesalers Association of 
the United States and Canada. 


The Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, 
Michigan, is proud of John A. Ander- 
son in that he has just been appointed 
a member of the Michigan State Hos- 
pital Commission which will spend 
$12,000,000 during the next six years 
enlarging and improving state institu- 
tions. Governor Murphy has placed 
him in charge of betterments at the 
largest institution for feeble-minded 
children in the world. 


L. E. Babcock, member of the New- 
port, Washington, club and a past 
president, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Newport Commercial Club 
for this year. He succeeds Adam D. 
Schlotthauer, also a Kiwanian. 


Frank M. Bailey, past governor and 
former lieutenant governor of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District and a past 
president of the Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
club, was elected president of the Ok- 
lahoma Bar Association recently by the 
bar board of governors. It is believed 
it is the first time in the history of the 
state that a member of the bar has 
been chosen to fill the office a second 
time, Kiwanian Bailey having been 
president in 1917. He served as dis- 
trict judge in this district from 1907 
to 1915 and was justice of the State 
Supreme Court from 1919 to 1921. In 
1933 he was awarded a certificate by 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association 
for distinguished service to the state. 


These members of the Forest City, 
North Carolina, club received the fol- 
lowing honors—all in one month: Past 
President Charles C. Erwin was elected 
president of the Western District of the 
North Carolina Education Association; 
Past President John Weber Dalton was 
elected a director of the North Caro- 
lina Merchants’ Association; Mayor 
Robert Lee Reinhardt, past president, 
was elected chairman of the 10th Dis- 
trict of North Carolina League of Mu- 
nicipalities and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the League; President 
V. T. Davis was elected president of 
the 11th District of the North Carolina 
Postmasters’ Association and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
State organization; and Kiwanian 
Curtis Price was elected president of 
the Rutherford County Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 


The title “Lieutenant Governor” 
Walter F. Woodul of Houston, Texas, 
works two ways for he is actually Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of Texas 
as well as a lieutenant governor of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District. 
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Past President Harry C. Murphy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, is the recipient 
of a Coronation letter and medal from 
Buckingham Palace bestowed on him 
for his work as president of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, 
which office he has held for more than 
seven years. 


Geo. W. Bryson, former lieutenant 
governor and a past president of the 
War, West Virginia, club, has been 
reélected County Superintendent of 
Schools of McDowell County for a four 
year term and Chas. H. Archer, a mem- 
ber of the Princeton-Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, club, is serving a three year term 
as Superintendent of Mercer County 
Schools. Kiwanian Archer has served 
as district governor, president, and this 
year is a member of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States. 


Here are some of the many honors 
Denver, Colorado, Kiwanians have 
been receiving. Through the efforts of 
Stanley T. Wallbank, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, an Air School 
has been established and an additional 
plane service added to the already new 
transcontinental lines through Denver. 
Kiwanian Worth Allen, past president, 
has been appointed Attorney for the 
Public Land Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Rev. Father John 
R. Mulroy has been elected to serve as 
president of the Colorado Hospital As- 
sociation in 1939. And, last but not 
least, Kiwanian Clem W. Collins, past 
district governor, has been elected to 
the presidency of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 


Past President Harold N. Marsh of 
Washington, D. C., has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Tuber- 
culosis Association. 





With 


the 
Schwachter as a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Williamson, West Vir- 
ginia, they now have three generations 
of one family as members of the club— 
David Brown is the grandfather and 
Harry Schwachter is the father. 


induction of Robert 


Immediate Past President James S. 
Bentley of Sheridan, Wyoming, was 
elected as treasurer of the Sheridan 
County Red Cross Board. 


Kiwanian Geo. Platt of Barberton, 
Ohio, was reélected to the Municipal 
Court bench and Harold Eckroate was 
elected to the office of City Solicitor. 
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YUmnont ma 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O, Voit, Management 


io 


Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 














HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


, } 


r se * +8 
Home of Kiwanis 

















Kiwanie Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 








HOTEL SPENCER 


Marion, Indiana 


Clean Rooms 
Air-Conditioned 


Real Beds 
Newly 
Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 











SOUTH BEND 


- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


from $1.50 with 
350 Rooms from $2.50 wth Bat 


One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 





it Bath. 








BOO 


itt RS ta ee 
HOTEL FORT PITT 


P38 2 9.8 8 YEG. 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














IN BOSTON 


The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 


“The Crossroads of New England” 
George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 














HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each 
Joon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 


Wednesday 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


“Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 
Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarte rs 
Luncheon every Friday 








Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


Roy Moulton 
Managing Director 


HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 





| 





McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 








KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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KIWANIS FOTELS AWAIT YOU 


1938 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
‘Home of Norwood Club” 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 




















Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 














In Philadelphia it's the 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


MODERATELY PRICED CENTRALLY SITUATED 


Claude H. Bennett, Manager 


KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati oq Dallas 

Nicollet Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 




















In Houston—Texas ... 
oes Re 


RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 
R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every W ednesday 

















In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody’s orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at if (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








IN SAN ANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 






: ’ et 
ee ad 


rman. 











HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 

















NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 














MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 











“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” | 
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DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N. 8S. The Nova Scotian 























Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 


hotel in the British Empire. . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec .. . like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
. . . modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B.C.... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
..on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor .. . in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 
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Man and Kiwanis 
By HUGH S. BONAR 


Superintendent of Schools and Member, Kiwanis Club of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin 


One of those inspirational mes- 

sages that helps one to re- 

dedicate himself to Kiwanis and 
its program of activities. 


OR twenty-three years this product 

of the mind of man, Kiwanis, has 

taken root in our lives and our com- 
munities and has spread across the vast 
expanses of Canada and the United 
States. What has it done to man and 
his environment? First, let us look at 
the creator of this new medium, man. 

Man! What a potential bundle of 
magnificent revelations and 
possibilities in the intellectual and spir- 
itual forces with which he has been en- 
dowed. Yet, what a paradox! 

Cursed and blessed with the creations 
of his own mind; tormented and com- 
forted by the tyranny of his reign over 
matter; ever reaching new heights of 
splendor and glory in social, political, 
and economic development, only to be 
thwarted by his own avarice and greed; 
sets himself against himself; builds un- 
to himself mansions of gold, and silver, 
and precious stones—the gold of me- 
chanical invention and biological evolu- 
tion, the silver of highly perfected or- 
ganization and method, the precious 
stones of art and literature—then turns 
upon these towers of strength and 
beauty his mighty guns of destruction. 
In a day he blasts and destroys the 
achievements of centuries. 

Yesterday, we took from newly dis- 
covered tombs more mummies and other 
new evidences of a great civilization in 
the Nile Valley. The Egyptian expedi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York, excavating near an- 
cient Thebes on January 11, 1936, 
opened the tomb sealed February 5, 
1494 B.C. (as established by the date 
on an oil bottle found in the tomb). 
This tomb contained the bodies of the 
members of the court of Queen Hat- 
shepsut of Egypt and reminded us once 
more of that ancient civilization, the 
achievements of which surpass much 
that is acclaimed today. Out of that 
tomb came a basket of fruits and breads 
preserved for thirty-five centuries. Fine 
linens were recovered. A magnificent 
phase of civilization that flourished, 
died, and was lost for thousands of 
years was uncovered, and we were re- 
minded of the instability of physical 
achievement. 

In Old Mexico recent excavations have 
uncovered the ruins of another civiliza- 
tion. Where the jungle stretches as far 
as one can see there were, a thousand 
years ago, paved streets and highways, 
thousands of homes and millions of 
people, great architectural achievement, 
and an advanced order of society. 


colossal 


Today man builds again; builds 
through microscope, crucible, and test 
tubes a new phase of civilization. It 
transcends past achievements, defies the 
elements of destruction, and is convinc- 
ing in its claim to permanency. But it 
is of the earth, earthy. It is finite. 
The same laboratories that produce in- 
vincible steel, and impervious ceramics, 
and immunizing virus that make for 
security, give us, also, engines of death 
—deadly gases, annihilating explosives, 
death rays. 

Man—wonderfully and_ fearfully 
made! Full of potential love, and com- 
passion, and tolerance, and helpfulness, 
but exhibiting too often hate, jealousy, 
scorn and hypocrisy. 

Given dominion over beasts of the 
fields, birds of the air, and fish of the 
sea, man too often surrenders to him- 
self. Against this surrender man builds 
his defenses. The family is not alone 
a biological arrangement; it is one in 
the series of defenses man has built to 
prevent this surrender. The clan, the 
tribe, the nation are not alone evolu- 
tions of government; they represent, 
as well, additional bulwarks in man’s 
mastery of himself. The school, the 
church, the written record represent 
more than the evolution of society; 
they, too, belong to the series of pro- 
tective devices man has erected to pro- 
tect himself against his greatest enemy, 
himself. 

And now in these latter years man 
has thrown up another defense. It is 
Kiwanis. As it “gives primacy to the 
human and spiritual,” it avoids the full 
effects of the ultimate collapse of the 
purely material. As it “encourages the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships” it submerges 
selfishness. As it “promotes the adop- 
tion and application of higher social, 
business and professional standards” 
it holds back the vicious forces of caste, 
fraud, and pretense. As it “develops 
by precept and example a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive, and serviceable cit- 
izenship,” it defeats ignorance, sloth- 
fulness, and cowardice. As it “pro- 
vides, through its clubs, a practical 
means to form enduring friendships, to 
render altruistic service, and to build 
better communities,” it blots out the 
despair of loneliness of friends for a 
season, rejects the hand that gives only 
as it receives, and scatters those schisms 
that are the sores of troubled com- 
munities. As it “codperates in creating 
and maintaining that sound public 
opinion and high idealism which make 
possible the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism, and good will,” it 
builds a body politic with a minimum 
of mob followers, ruthless traders, un- 
righteous bigots, evil doers, traitors, 
and carriers of bad faith. 


Some ask, is Kiwanis needed? Look 
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at the world about us. Kiwanis and 
kindred organizations are absolute ne- 
cessities as man seeks preservation of 
his finer qualities in a world of pro- 
gressively increasing speed, mechanical 
power, division of labor, reduction of 
working hours, wholesale shifts in em- 
ployment, disappearance of old trades, 
emergence of new skills, and appearance 
of new hazards. Hazards of leisure 
time, hazards of unemployment, hazards 
of complete dependence, hazards of pol- 
luted waters, hazards of exhausted re- 
sources, hazards of lost forests and 
dried up streams, hazards of diminish- 
ing fauna and uprooted flora, hazards 
of slums and gold coasts, hazards of 
narrow nationalism. 

Against this backwash of the flood 
of modern civilization new institutions 
must be devised to keep alive those 
characteristics of man that the material 
aggrandizement and intellectual exten- 
sion of our day neglect to cultivate. 

While these physical miracles have 
been performed man’s real needs are 
in a critically neglected state. His need 
of friendships, his need of love, his 
need of tolerance, his need of conscience, 
are greater than ever today. These are 
the foods upon which the soul feeds. 
The supply of these foods is alarmingly 
inadequate. 

Yes, in the mad whirl, in the glamour 
and glow of the greatest show of civ- 
ilization man has ever staged, man— 
the creator—stands stunned, stage 
struck—his senses dulled to the need of 
preserving the essential human values. 

In the midst of this noble experiment, 
this mechanical and power symphony, 
man appraises himself. What is his 
worth? Measured in the terms of his 
constants, those values that cannot be 
weighed in the balance, man’s real sta- 
ture is disappointing to most of us. 

Kiwanis meets this dangerous chal- 
lenge of modern man. Kiwanian Pink- 
ney Jones, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
once wrote: “The further we proceed in 
our Kiwanis activities, the more de- 
voted we become to the great cause in 
which we are enlisted. As we cast our 
eyes about us, we witness the meta- 
morphosis of a once self-sufficient, 
smugly satisfied professional man into 
an ardent and unselfish worker in child 
welfare campaigns; the evolution of an 
unsympathetic and apparently hardened 
man of affairs into a genuinely demo- 
cratic and tireless toiler in benevolent 
and charitable projects, and the trans- 
formation of a solitary and non-com- 
municative scientist into a radiant per- 
sonality of contagious good cheer and 
fellowship. It brings home to us, what 
the spirit of Kiwanis means to this busy 
world of today.” 

This, then is the relationship of Ki- 
wanis to man. It is a mighty, modern 
medium through which man more ef- 
fectively routs the sinister forces that 
would prevent his gaining dominion 
over himself. Kiwanis is a social in- 
stitution through which we preserve 
and enlarge those characteristics that 
make man essentially man. Let us em- 


brace it and support it aggressively, 
as we build, as we give, as we serve. 
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International Committee 
Suggestions 





INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
By WALTER P. ZELLER 
Chairman of Committee 

HIS committee strongly advises that 

the following suggestions be adopted 
as a further aid in the administration 
and promotion of the Club Inter-Club 
Relations program: 

1. Plan early. It is exceedingly 
important that each club committee 
prepare a tentative schedule for a 
year’s inter-club activities as early as 
possible in the year. Final plans for 
each visit should be completed at least 
one month before the date of the event. 
This should accomplish two things, viz., 
each inter-club visit should be care- 
fully planned and inter-club visits will 
be synchronized with other club ac- 
tivities throughout the year. 

2. Prepare agenda. Every inter- 
club meeting should follow a carefully 
planned agenda. The most important 
thing to keep in mind is to limit the 
chief speaker’s time to a proper figure 
and to start and stop on time. Early 
and careful planning coupled with 
systematic following of the agenda will 
encourage more inter-club activities 
and substantially increase the members 
participating. 

An inter-club meeting may be de- 
fined as one which is jointly planned by 
two or more clubs and duly announced 
as such through club notices, and only 
when these conditions are fulfilled 
should the participating clubs take 
credit for an inter-club meeting. There- 
fore a meeting is determined as inter- 
club in character not by any percentage 
of attendance, but by the nature of the 
plans under which it is organized. All 
other inter-club activities should be 
recognized as inter-club relations and 
reported as such. 





PUBLICITY 


By E. B. STAHLMAN, JR. 

Chairman of Committee 
O THE Committee on Publicity in the 
individual Kiwanis clubs throughout 
International is delegated the respon- 
sibility for creating in the mind of the 
thinking public a favorable impression 
of this organization we serve. Be as- 


sured, however, that greater even than 
this responsibility is that of the club 
which you represent in doing things 
worth while in order that the ‘‘news”’ 
of a working Kiwanis club can be 
spread far and wide. 

Kiwanis does not need to sell itself 
to its own membership, for they should 


‘be thoroughly in accord with its ob- 


jects and objectives. If they are not, 
then the fault lies with the leaders who 
have failed to impress upon their own 
members those things for which Ki- 
wanis stands and which it serves. 
Kiwanis should not seek publicity 
for the sake of glorifying the work of 
the individual but rather seek to pre- 
sent its work in an informative manner 
in order to enlist the support of other 
citizens in its splendid undertakings. 
Thinking men like to be affiliated 
with a working organization. Achieve 
first and publicity will follow. 
Committees on publicity can very 
easily set up a program based around 
the constitutional objects and objec- 
tives of Kiwanis and stretch this over 
a twelve months’ period of service. 
Establish a friendly contact with all 
the newspapers and radio stations and 
you will find that the representatives 
of these businesses will codperate 
wholeheartedly whenever there is real 
news in the air. Never overlook an op- 
portunity of codperating with the chair- 
man of the district Committee on Pub- 
licity and furnish International full 
support at all times in the operation 
of your greatest disseminator of pub- 
licity, The Kiwanis Magazine. 








AGRICULTURE 


By I. LYNN THURSTON 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR International committee is pre- 

senting an agricultural program 
which has a very definite motive of cre- 
ating a “better understanding between 
rural and urban people.” In order 
that you and your club committees may 
have a more clear understanding of the 
International program there is pre- 
sented specific information on it. 

A four-point program was developed 
on this plan: First, every club com- 
mittee immediately following their ap- 
pointment should become personally 
acquainted with the existing local ag- 
ricultural activities, so that a program 
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can be planned which will coincide with 
the local situation. Secondly, the rec- 
ognition and encouragement of rural 
youth not only opens wide the doors 
into the heart of the rural family but 
builds a safer and sounder rural Amer- 
ica. Thirdly we must have agricultural 
education within our own ranks, par- 
ticularly so in the large city clubs and 
non-agricultural minded clubs. No- 
where can this statement be more ap- 
plicable—that antagonism or indiffer- 
ence is due to no information or in- 
correct information. Then as our 
fourth point and only after we have 
started on the right track—had the 
welcome sign hung out, and having a 
better understanding ourselves of the 
rural problems, we are ready to mingle 
socially with the rural adults and to 
plan with them a better community and 
country in which to enjoy life. There 
is much education neeaed within our 
own ranks. 

Kiwanis has a very important part 
to play in the development and en- 
couragement of the present day rural 
youth activities, yet the surface has 
just been scratched. 

It is not possible under our privi- 
leged, democratic type of government 
for the urban group to progress so- 
cially and economically ahead of the 
rural group. It has been attempted, 
but failed. Let us recognize the fun- 
damental fact that we must both pro- 
gress together if we desire to progress 
socially and economically. 


The Gideon Bible on 
Your Hotel Dresser 
(From page 72) 


make much difference when there are 
so many thousands of hotel rooms to 
keep supplied with Bibles. 

It was a stormy night on October 23, 
1898, when Samuel Hill of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, came into the old Central House 
and was assigned to Room 19 by the 
landlord, John Church. It was still 
storming a few hours later when John 
H. Nicholson of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
came in and sought a room. There were 
no rooms left. Sometimes things hap- 
pened that way in Boscobel and land- 
lord Church began to go over the names 
on the register, recalling the general 
characteristics of each person so that 
he could possibly put two persons in the 
same room. He thought of the man in 
Room 19, Samuel Hill, and suggested 
that perhaps if it were agreeable to 
Mr. Hill that Mr. Nicholson might share 
the room and bed with him. 

It was landlord Church’s selection of 
roommates that stormy night of Octo- 
ber 23, 1898, that brought about that 
Gideon Bible on your hotel dresser. 

John Nicholson and Samuel Hill met, 
became friends and laid their plans. It 
seems that when John Nicholson went 
up to the room Hill already was in bed. 
Mr. Nicholson asked if there would be 
any objection to his staying up a little 
while to read his Bible. Mr. Hill said 
there not only would be no objection but 





he would appreciate it if the late-comer 
would read aloud. There was discus- 
sion about the need of more Bible read- 
ing in hotels and the tendency of a 
great many commercial travelers to 
stray from straight and narrow paths 
of righteousness and some suggestions 
as to what could be done about it. 

These two men decided that there 
must be more men thinking the same 
thoughts so they set a date for another 
meeting. They met at Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, the next year, on May 31, 
went over preliminary plans which each 
had been thinking about and concluded 
that they could and would band com- 
mercial travelers together “for mutual 
recognition and united service for the 
Master” and decided to call a meeting 
at Janesville. Wisconsin, July 1, next. 

Here at Janesville in the Y.M.C.A. 
on July 1, 1899, the association was or- 
ganized with only three present—John 
H. Nicholson, S. E. Hill and W. J. 
Knights. Hill became president, 
Knights vice president and Nicholson, 
secretary-treasurer. Much thought was 
given to what the name of the organiza- 
tion should be. There was a special 
prayer and Mr. Knights said “We shall 
be called Gideons” and he read the sixth 
and seventh chapters of Judges and 
showed the reason for adopting the 
name, “The Gideons.” Gideon was a 
man who was willing to do exactly what 
God wanted him to do irrespective of 
his own judgment as to the plans or 
results. Humility, faith and obedience 
were his great elements of character. 
“This is the standard that the Gideon 
Association is trying to establish in all 
its members,” declares association liter- 
ature, “each to be a man ready to do 
God’s will at any time, at any place and 
in any way that His spirit leads.” 





The slogan of the association was 
adopted as “And they stood every man 
in his place round the camp—Judges 
7:21.” The announced purpose—‘A 
Gideon Bible in every guest room of 
every hotel in America.” 


They still remember John Nicholson 
around Boscobel. He was salesman for 
a Chicago paper house and he used to 
sell paper to the print shop that still is 
in existence. They mostly remember 
that when John Nicholson came in that 
the printers did not do any cussing. 
“Old Nick” didn’t like it. 

Yes, they called John Nicholson “Old 
Nick” and if you find any fun out of 
connecting the organization with the 
names “Old Nick” and “Sam Hill” it is 
all right with the association. They 
have plenty of work to do. 

The splendid Kiwanis Club of Bosco- 
bel has been active in making arrange- 
ments for many national meetings that 
have been held in this city where the 
Gideon Association was born. Charles 
A. Blair, Manager of the Telephone 
Company and past president of the 
Kiwanis club, has been chairman of 
the Kiwanis club committee responsible 
for arrangements. The club is proud of 
the honor which the historical event 
brings to Boscobel and special programs 
are annually arranged to do the organ- 
ization and its founders honor. 

There is still a Room 19 in the hotel 
but it like all other rooms has been so 
rebuilt and refurnished that there is no 
resemblance to the old timer. There is 
a Gideon Bible in Room 19, however, 
and I. L. Simerson who operates the 
hotel says there always will be Gideon 
Bibles in every room in the hotel so 
long as he has anything to do with the 
management. 


Propaganda 


(From page 73) 


utilized to hasten or slow up the normal 
time lag in the public acceptance of a 
product. For instance, the prosperity 
and continued existence of thousands 
of workers, growers, and other enter- 
prises dependent upon the silk industry 
or the velvet industry or the woolen 
industry must depend upon the public 
attitude towards the particular prod- 
uct. Instead of leaving this matter to 
the whims of individual French dress- 
makers or to the whims of fashion, the 
propagandist enters the situation, and 
through his technique, attempts to 
crystallize a public opinion in favor of 
his clients’ objectives. 

This, of course, leads to a battle of 
propagandas for the attention and fa- 
vor of the public. But such a battle 
of propagandas re-enforces the other 
armies in the competitive conflict, and 
often tends to stabilize what might 
otherwise produce sudden uneconomic 
and disastrous changes, throwing fi- 
nance out of kilter, industry out of 
balance, and workers out of jobs. 
Propagandas for the consumer’s favor 
earry broad consequences in their 
wake, and serve a useful purpose in 


the economic system. They serve to 
stabilize life for the producing as well 
as the consuming elements. They tend 
to eliminate the shocks and sudden 
changes which it is clear our system 
cannot stand. They take advantage of 
the inertias and the momentums of the 
public, so that equilibrium and prog- 
ress are brought about through the free 
choice of the public, rather than 
through domination or pressure by 
groups in power. Propaganda makes 
public interest the deciding factor, for 
the more propagandas there are vying 
for public interest and public attention, 
the freer is the public to choose on the 
basis of its real wants. 

Let us examine one of these indus- 
trial propaganda battles to see just 
what the broad consequences of the 
success or failure of propaganda may 
be. Every evening, for example, there 
is a battle of propagandas over your 
dinner table, as to what you have on 
it. The success or failure of these skir- 
mishes, battles and wars, carries with 
it econorhic success or failure in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and 
of the world—to producers, distribu- 
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tors, consumers and other sections of 
the public. 

The sterling silver tableware mak- 
ers compete with the plated silver 
tableware makers to serve you, and 
your decision—sterling or plated— 
will have repercussions in the silver 
mines of Montana, Arizona, Colorado 
and Nevada, and in the zinc mines of 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Kansas and 
New Mexico. Glass dishware vies with 
china or porcelain; paper napkins with 
those made of linen from Scotland, 
Ireland or Czechoslovakia, and cotton 
or rayon. Fruits, in salad or juice 
from, fight for favor against tomato 
juice or countless other appetizers. 
The fisheries compete against the meat 
packers as your menu is determined. 
The vegetables you eat represent the 
war between potato growers and mac- 
aroni manufacturers, asparagus grow- 
ers and green pea growers, beet grow- 
ers and carrot growers. Bread fights 
an internecine warfare; rye against 
white, and white against whole wheat. 
For your dessert, the bakers vie with 
the fruit growers, and these, in turn, 
war on the ice cream manufacturers. 
Brazilian coffee merchants are aligned 
against those of the Dutch Indies. To- 
gether they compete against the tea 
growers of Ceylon. 

A similar battle of propaganda is 
carried on so that you may decide on 
the clothes you wear. Your choice of 
underwear—cotton, silk or rayon— 
may spell success or failure to one or 
another of these industries. Shirts of 
silk (from Japan or from Italy) com- 
pete with cotton shirts, imported or 
domestic. Light felt hats fight for fa- 
vor against panama and straw hats 
from Central America. Neckwear of 
silk or cotton, wool or rayon, compete 
against each other. And lightweight 
suits of a dozen materials and styles 
fight for acceptance against the tradi- 
tional heavier men’s clothing. 

What, you may ask, can be the ra- 
tionalization of these propagandas? 
Namely this—that as interest and at- 
tention are focused on these battles, 
disinterested authority will align it- 
self on the basis of merit with one side 
or another, and the presumption is 
that that side will win in public favor 
which is in the public interest and at 
the same time satisfies the private 
profit motive that is at the basis of our 
present system. 

Industry employs many means of 
bringing its message to the public. It 
has developed, over the years, tech- 
niques that embrace almost every meth- 
od for the dissemination of thoughts 
and ideas. Propaganda today is rec- 
ognized as an important one of these. 
The fact that the large corporations of 
this country have continuously em- 
ployed public relations counsel, the 
professional in the field of public edu- 
cation and propaganda, over a period 
of years, would appear to be proof 
indeed of the soundness of the use of 
propaganda. 

Industry and business, in our democ- 
racy, have not taken advantage of the 
new science of propaganda in the 
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broadest sense. While they have em- 
ployed modern propaganda to sell 
goods, they have not made clear to 
the public the underlying philosophy 
and attitudes of industry and business. 
Industry and business have not as yet 
seen that they need to consolidate their 
position; that that is a deeper and more 
vital problem of existence than that of 
raising the quota of sales of a specific 
company. 

Individuals, industries and organi- 
zations have not heretofore regarded 
themselves as part of a larger whole 
that must present a unified front to the 
public. The capitalistic system has 
entirely neglected the larger implica- 
tions of selling itself against competi- 
tive systems to the public. 

I need scarcely point out that the 
happenings of the last six years have 
created instability in the social and 
economic system in the United States. 
If we are to safeguard the principles 
of democracy on which our country 
was founded, if we are to safeguard 
democracy itself, we must first under- 
stand and then utilize effectively the 


science of propaganda in its behalf. 
Both as individuals, as industry, and 
as a government, we must think of our 
problem as one of meeting competitive 
and hostile symbols and conquering 
them. We must find and make use of 
symbols that will reflect our present 
system and that will evoke responses 
favorable to that system from the pub- 
lic we are seeking to influence. 

The task of the propagandist is, in 
essence, the effective management of 
the symbols at his command to bring 
about desired responses from the pub- 


] 





lic in order to achieve the desired end. | 


Today, everyone interested in de- 
mocracy must consider himself as hav- 
ing an essential duty to perform on 
behalf of this democracy. Americans 
must recognize that in the science of 
propaganda they have at their com- 


mand a real weapon with which to con- | 
solidate and make effective the work | 


and contributions of past and present 
generations that have built up our 
present-day system—an economic and 
governmental system which we do not 
desire to exchange for any other. 


Prep School Football Stars Meet 


(From page 85) 


Space does not permit pointing out 
the many splendid examples of indi- 
vidual codperation on the part of Ki- 
wanians who saw in this a marvelous 
opportunity to come in contact with 
youth under the most favorable aus- 
pices. Sufficient to say, there were hun- 
dreds of such examples and the out- 
standing success of this first event is 
mute testimony of the spirit of Ki- 
wanis which was manifest on all hands. 
President Harry Moore opened the 
meeting as a Kiwanis meeting with the 
singing of America, the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag and an invocation. 
An orchestra from Belmont High School 
supplied the dinner-time musie and 
though made up of six young people, 
each of a different nationality, they 
came through like all-Americans in both 
the anthem and the pledge. 

Governor Ernest G. Bashor (1937) of 
the California-Nevada District extend- 
ed his greetings, and the meeting was 
then turned over to Sam Hayes, na- 
tionally-known radio sportscaster, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. Coaches 
Tom Lieb of Loyola, “Tiny” Thornhill 
of Stanford University, Howard Jones 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Bill Spaulding of the Univer- 
sity of California of Los Angeles, were 
introduced. Since Coach “Stub” Allison 
of the California (Berkeley) Golden 
Bears was busy getting his charges 
ready for the New Year’s Day Game 
against Alabama in the Rose Bowl, his 
freshman coach, Clint Evans, was pres- 
ent. Kiwanian Seth Van Patten of the 
California Interscholastic Federation 
was there, and Kiwanian Cliff Liljekvist 
performed as director of entertainment, 
assisted by two fellow radio and movie 
entertainers, Thad Harvey and Wade 


Hamilton. Kiwanian Bill 
handled the floral decorations. Bill 
Henry, popular sports editor of the 
Los Angeles Times and noted figure in 
sports circles, spoke briefly, and Ken- 
neth Frogley, sports editor of the Daily 
News, presented the All-City awards. 
Maxwell Stiles, Examiner sports writ- 
er, next announced the All-Southern 
Junior College awards, and Braven Dy- 
er of the Times the All-Southern Cali- 
fornia High School awards. 

The players so honored were pre- 
sented with certificates telling of their 
positions on the various mythical teams, 
and the first team men were presented 
with the official medals of the Helms- 
Olympic Athletic Foundation which is 
awarded for outstanding athletic 
achievement. Presentation was by Bill 
Schroeder of the Foundation. Other 
members of the All-Southern California 
Board of Football introduced were Lupi 
Saldana of the Daily News, Charles 
Genuit and John Beekman of the Eve- 
ning News, Maury Powell of the FEx- 
aminer, George Davis and Jack Holmes 
of the Herald-Express, Charles Curtis 
of the Times and Lowell Redelings and 
Stanley Spear of the Hollywood Citi- 
zen-News. 

Kiwanians who attended were unani- 
mous in their opinion that the affair 
should be made an annual one. Many 
and varied were the reactions—all high- 
ly favorable—from various clubs as ex- 
pressed by their presidents in letters to 
Harry Moore. And the event which is 
now history seems destined to go on and 
become a Kiwanis tradition, in South- 
ern California at least, and it is passed 
along to Kiwanis clubs everywhere as 
a likely basis on which to meet and get 
the refreshing point of view of youth. 
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...and visit the 


Pacific Northwest 
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en route to or from the 


San Francisco 
Convention 


@ Travel “Great North- 
ern” to the San Francisco Con- 
vention. See Glacier National 
Park and Waterton Lakes Park in 
the Canadian Rockies. Visit the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest—the 
colorful cities of Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria and 
Vancouver. View the three great 
dam projects—Ft. Peck, Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. There 
is much of interest between 
Chicago, St. Paul- Minneapolis 
and San Francisco on the Great 
Northern route. You can arrange 
stop-overs anywhere. Ask about 
all-expense tours in Glacier and 
Waterton Lakes Parks. 


For full particulars, write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Room 757 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Route of the 
Empire Builder 
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The Redwood Empire 


(From page 70) 


struction of these highways, hundreds 
of giant trees had to be felled; stream 
beds moved; sheer rock cliffs hewn and 
mountains transcended. 

An extraordinary variety of natural, 
scenic and historic attractions are con- 
centrated in this Redwood Empire. 

Paint yourself a mental picture of a 
marvelous scenic wonderland, with 
countless towering redwoods—the old- 
est living things on earth; gorgeous 
caves and grottos, sculptured by the 
master hand of Nature; spouting gey- 
sers, beautiful lakes of shimmering blue 
water; rugged coastline and lofty 
mountain peaks. 

Picture a land of winding rivers, in 
the waters of which game fish abound— 
a land of fertile fields, green pastures, 
luxuriant orchards and vine-clad hills. 

Vision scores of gay vacation re- 
sorts, bathing beaches, golf links, shel- 
tered coves, their waters dotted with 
trim white yachts and motor craft. 

Mendocino County is rich in redwood 
and other timber. Here are hundreds of 
acres of giant redwoods, many of the 
groves bordering the scenic coast line. 
Numerous trout streams lure the dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, while deer, quail 
and other game abound in the forests. 

Attractions on the Shoreline High- 
way include: giant redwood lumber 


mills; stream, surf and deep-sea fish- 
ing; wind-caves and sea-caves; ranch- 
ing, poultry, dairying and stock rais- 
ing; commercial fisheries, harbors and 
other features. 

Mendocino Coast may also be reached 
by Cloverdale-to-Sea Highway—via 
Anderson Valley and Boonville. 

Large groves of massive redwoods 
also abound in Humboldt County. The 
Redwood Highway itself is lined with 
over 100 miles of these age-old forest 
monarchs. 

A million and a half acres of these 
evergreen redwoods (97% of the 
world’s supply) stand in the Redwood 
Empire. They are the Sequoia Semper- 
virens — “ever-living.” These giant 
trees were old when Christ was born,— 
in fact they are the oldest living things 
on earth. 

Imagine driving over improved hard- 
surfaced highways—through 100 miles 
of these mighty forest monarchs! These 
graceful monsters reach a height of 364 
feet (tallest tree in the world), a di- 
ameter of 25 feet and an age exceeding 
2,500 years! Redwood groves are in- 
terspersed with vistas of the ocean 
shore and broad Pacific. 

Many of these groves have been and 
are perpetuated as state parks. 


California-Nevada District Host to 
International Convention 


(From page 76) 


appointed governor in 1919 and served 
until June 25, 1920. Most of the ener- 
gies of these two district officers were 
devoted to the establishment of new 
clubs and to building into a stronger 
and more workable unit the several 
clubs already established. 

On June 25, 1920, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the three clubs of Califor- 
nia was held in the Clark Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Leslie B. Henry of Pasadena 
was elected district governor and W. 
B. Early, district secretary. Thus was 
held the first convention of Kiwanis 
clubs of this district; however, the title 
of “First Annual Convention” was used 
at the convention in Pasadena in 1921, 
the subsequent conventions numbered 
consecutively since then. 

The Los Angeles club kept its prom- 
ise of fostering aggressive extension 
work and during 1920 five ciubs were 
completed in the strategic points of 
Pasadena, Oakland, San Francisco, San 
Diego, and Santa Ana. The eighth club 
was Riverside, completed January 20, 
1921, and six of these first eight clubs 
furnished the first six governors of the 
then California District (changed to 
California-Nevada District in 1923)— 
1918-20, W. W. Widenham of Los An- 
geles; 1920-22, Leslie B. Henry of Pasa- 
dena; 19238, William R. Brown of San 
Francisco; 1924,A.Heber Winder of Riv- 
erside; 1925, Abe P. Leach of Oakland; 


1926, Charles E. Rinehart of San Diego. 

The district continued to grow under 
the administrations of these district 
governors until at the beginning of 
1925 there were 59 clubs. In the next 
two years, 1925 and 1926, Governor 
Leach’s administration added 23 clubs 
and Governor Rinehart’s 25 more, giv- 
ing a total of 107 clubs with an approxi- 
mate membership of 6,100 on January 
1, 1927. 

Eight more clubs were added during 
1927 under Governor Wendell C. 
Thomas of San Jose as the district was 
completing the stage of its initial 
growth. This stage was divided into 
three periods: first, the period of in- 
spiration; second, the period of district 
organization; and third, the period of 
divisional organization. The district 
functioned very efficiently and brought 
practical service through Kiwanis to its 
best realization. 

In the next few years the district 
passed through the period of readjust- 
ment and shakedown to a more solid 
foundation, greatly influenced of course 
by economic conditions, and has now en- 
tered upon the third stage—the long 
period of normal growth. Under the 
administrations of District Governors 
Wm. O. Harris, then of San Bernardino, 
in 1928; George Filmer of San Francisco 
in 1929, Charles E. Millikan of Los An- 
geles in 1930, Donald B. Rice of Oak- 
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land in 1931, Philip N. McCaughan of 
Long Beach in 1932, Clark Clement of 
Hanford in 1933, Dr. Benjamin W. 
Black of Oakland in 1934, Frank L. 
Fox of Glendale in 1935, Charles R. 
Crooke of San Jose in 1936, and Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor of Los Angeles in 
1937, the California-Nevada District has 
prospered until today it is the largest 
district in Kiwanis International with 
its 139 chartered clubs and 6,950 ac- 
tive, reserve, and privileged members. 
The district is divided into thirteen di- 
visions; a district publication, the “Cali- 
vada,” is published monthly and sent 
to all members; fifteen of the seven- 
teen past district governors are still 
active members of Kiwanis in this dis- 
trict. A splendid district office is main- 
tained under the supervision of District 
Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. Kiste- 
mann, who has served in this capacity 
during the past fifteen years. 


te 
Utica Takes the Air In 
Behalf of Safety 


(From page 86) 

City of Utica indicate that nine per- 
sons were killed before the broadcasts 
started on July 6, 1937, and that after 
that date only four persons were killed, 
and two of those were not residents of 
the city. This indicates a decrease of 
more than fifty per cent in the death 
rate because of automobile accidents. 
It is true that the Kiwanis club cannot 
accept all the credit, but we feel that a 
considerable portion thereof is due to 
the safety work of the Utica Kiwanis 
club. 

On November 16, 1937, the committee, 
feeling that perhaps the radio public 
had become tired of the continual 
broadcast of highway safety, decided to 
take up another phase of safety work, 
to wit: Home Safety. The same pro- 
cedure was followed with fifteen com- 
mentators writing their own stories of 
accidents and the same being dram- 
atized over the air with prizes being 
given to radio listeners submitting the 
best true story of home accidents, and 
again the venture is receiving very 
favorable comment. This work will 
have to be carried on with a hope that 
it is doing some good, because it will 
be very difficult to prove its worth, due 
to the fact that statistics are very dif- 
ficult to obtain covering this accident 
field. 

This objective has required a tre- 
mendous amount of work on the part of 
the chairman and every man on the 
committee, but the work has been cheer- 
fully accepted and each member feels 
that the results have more than justi- 
fied the time and effort spent. There is 
another phase of this work which per- 
haps is secondary but it has been noted 
that the entire membership of the Utica 
Kiwanis club have taken a very active 
interest in the work of their committee, 
and it is not too much to say, that the 
club has become more deeply interested 
in matters of general public interest 
than ever before. 
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Know-Your-New-Member Plan 


By JAMES J. FARRELL 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


| EW members of the Atlantic City 

N Kiwanis club get acquainted fast 

with fellow members. In spite of 

the fact that. there are about 150 Ki- 

wanians with the usual percentage who 

“hang back,” or can’t remember names 
very well, or faces. 

The club thinks it has solved one of 
the historically difficult problems— 
getting the boys to know each other. 
And this particular bit of magic is not 
done with mirrors but with photo- 
graphs. The plan is ingenious, but so 
simple that old-timers wonder why 
they never thought of it and the numer- 
ous visitors from other clubs who ex- 
claim over the idea wonder why they 
never thought of it, and quite a few 
have indicated that they hope to estab- 
lish such a method in their own club. 


recognized instantly when he appears 
in the reception committee lineup. “Oh, 
yes, you’re the new member,” the older 
hands say as they come in and shake 
hands. “Glad to know you.” They have 
the feeling of having met him before, 
don’t have to fumble around for his 
name, It is a meeting under the hap- 
piest circumstances and avoids a lot 
of that “have you met the new mem- 
ber?” stuff, although of course the 
newcomer is introduced to everybody in 
sight, but you know how long it takes 
to get around to the whole hundred 
and fifty. 

Monroe L. Mendelsohn, chairman of 
the club’s Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation had the bright idea. Dick 
Swift, past governor of the New Jersey 
District, says it’s the best idea that 
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ie “a Your-New-Member plan.’’ 


It’s a candid camera 


picture, enlarged to life size. 


It’s like this: At the time that the 
newcomer is advised of his election to 
membership, a photograph is taken of 
him with a candid camera. There he is 
with a pleased expression on his face, 
looking his best, practically. The photo- 
graph is enlarged to life size, mounted 
on a good-sized square of Bristol board 
on which is printed in large letters 
his name, business and classification; 
his business and home address, his 
nickname or abbreviation by which he 
is called, and the committee to which 
he has been assigned. 

The placard is placed beside the 
badge board at the meeting at which 
he is introduced and remains there for 
the two succeeding meetings. So he is 


ever came out of the Committee on 

Kiwanis Education and his words are 

echoed by many a visitor who pauses 

before the badge board to scan the big 

photograph and the descriptive legend. 

Monroe, who is assistant business man- 

ager of the Press-Union Newspapers, | 
has the valuable help of E. S. Gore, a | 
skillful semi-pro photographer who is | 
a business office employee. Because | 
they do the enlarging, mounting of the 

photo and hand-lettering, the cost is 

small, $2.00 for everything, and when 

the face has been displayed long 

enough to be impressed on everyone’s 

memory it is presented to the new 

member as a cherished souvenir. 
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Right now it is summertime in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now the sun is shining on 
both sides of the streets in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now our fragrant orange 
blossoms will thrill you in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now the big fish are biting in 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now the hotel and apartment 
rates are very low in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now strawberries are ripe 
and flowers are blooming in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now we are waiting for you 
with a friendly smile of welcome in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now is the best time of the 
year to be in 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Right now is the time to begin 
to live— 


Why not come to 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA? 


HOLLYWOOD BUILDERS 


Kiwanis Meets on Mondays 


HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA 
FLORIDA 
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Orlando, Florida, Proud of Nursery 
and Dental Clinic 


(From page 78) 


elect of the club became fired with the 
wish to establish the clinic during his 
administration. In December of that 
year President Freeman led a party of 
more than twenty club members, all 
particularly interested in the work on 
a visit, by invitation, to the West Palm 
Beach club. Here in a splendid spirit 
of willingness to pass on to others the 
things that had been of benefit to its 
community the West Palm Beach club 
devoted a program exclusively to the 
interests of the proposed Orlando clinic. 

The clinic was put over and the chair- 
man of the Clinic Committee, Dr. Alton 
Burnett Whitman, arranged with the 
Orlando District School board for the 
use of space in the Memorial School 
building consisting of two large, light 
rooms, admirably suited for the purpose 
and well located. Besides this the 
school board also donates water, light, 
heat and janitor service. The school 
board made the necessary alterations 
to the rooms and installed the plumbing 
and electric connections. The Orange 
County Dental Society donated used 
equipment sufficient for two operating 
units which was reconditioned and re- 
finished to answer every purpose. Many 
articles of furniture were donated by 
club members. For the 1937-38 season 
the clinic’s main financial support comes 
from the Orange County Health unit, 


which has taken over the work of the 
health department of the Orange Coun- 
ty School board. These funds are de- 
rived from school health appropriations 
and from the Federal Children’s Wel- 
fare Bureau and are administered 
through the state board of health which 
pays the salaries. The club is paying 
for supplies and individuals. 

All patients in the dental clinic are 
first investigated by the Federal State 
Welfare Board, District 12. In the 
clinic only emergency work is done on 
recommendation of the school nurses 
and other work is postponed until the 
patient gets a card from the Welfare 
Board. Every year the members of 
the Orange County Dental Society ex- 
amine all school children, under the 
management of the school health depart- 
ment. On a form for each child the 
general condition of the oral cavity 
from a health standpoint is noted as 
well as any dental work needed. All 
are urged to have their dental needs at- 
tended to and those who are unable to 
pay are cared for by the clinic. 

Within the past two or three years 
there has been a great improvement in 
dental and general health conditions 
among the school children of Orlando 
and vicinity. Absences from school due 
to illness show a decided decrease. 


Capital, Labor and the ‘’Square Deal Plan” 


(From page 71) 


months before she became iil. 

This, of course, is an unusual case. 
But when employes who are receiving 
the top wages paid in their industry 
know that they also have such complete 
free medical and health facilities avail- 
able, and are encouraged to make full 
and frequent use of them for preven- 
tive as well as recovery purposes, and 
when all other advantages provided for 
the workers are considered, then the in- 
tense loyalty of the 22,000 E-J workers 
is readily understood. 

There are no E-J slums or tene- 
ments, and there is no rental exploita- 
tion of the workers in company-owned 
houses. As soon as George F. had a 
voice in the management of the com- 
pany, he adopted the policy of building 
substantial and attractive homes of dif- 
ferent designs, in a cost range of 
$2,500 to $4,500 and selling them to the 
workers at cost, or less, and never at 
more than cost. Very liberal terms are 
made with the workers, and they are 
charged interest only at the rate of 
three per cent a year on unpaid bal- 
ances. 

Swimming pools, tennis courts, base- 
ball diamonds, golf course, dance halls, 
frequent and regular musical enter- 
tainment by the best dance orchestras in 


America, and other recreational facili- 
ties are provided. George F. is also a 
liberal contributor to practically all of 
the numerous churches in the commu- 
nity, regardless of denomination. 

“It is not hard to make labor hap- 
py,” George F. claims, “if you recog- 
nize yourself in your men.” He adds, 
“The worker is entitled to more wages 
and more leisure as the wealth of busi- 
ness grows. Paying low wages is like 
dishonest manipulation of company 
funds.” 

In 1919 when the Endicott-Johnson 
partnership was being changed to the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, a group 
of Wall Street financiers offered to fi- 
nance the corporation on a basis that 
would have given George F. a princely 
fortune of many millions of dollars. 

But this Golden Rule industrialist, 
whose first and most ardent concern 
seems to be always for the welfare of 
the E-J workers, asked some questions 
about the labor policies that would be 
followed by the new management. He 
was shocked by what he considered the 
“heartless” policy that was proposed, 
and turned down the offer at a loss of 
$7,000,000 to himself. 

As a result of that startling proposal, 
George F. had a provision put in the 
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new certificate of incorporation cover- 
ing the profit-sharing plan under which 
about $17,000,000 has been paid as ad- 
ditional bonuses to the workers. This 
provision is that after dividends at spe- 
cified reasonable rates are paid to pre- 
ferred and common stockholders, and 
reasonable reserves are set aside for 
normal growth, the remaining profits 
shall be distributed equally between the 
workers and common stockholders. 


Such a provision in a certificate of in- 
corporation is basic and cannot be 
changed by the temporary whims of any 
Board of Directors, even if there was a 
disposition to make such a change. 


George F. Johnson, unlike some lead- 
ers, is not afraid to give workers more 
money and more leisure. He believes 
that with the right opportunity, most 
people will use these advantages to 
make themselves better men and women. 
He is a practical idealist, which another 
great industrialist, Henry Ford, aptly 
defined as “one who seeks to make profit 
for others.” 


The free medical, legal and recrea- 
tional facilities provided for E-J work- 
ers are not paid for by reducing the 
wages of the workers. George F. con- 
tends forcefully and convincingly that 
tests and experience prove that instead 
of this amounting to an exaction on the 
consuming public, the greatly increased 
health, contentment and efficiency of 
the workers sharply reduced the over- 
head cost of manufacturing shoes. Thus 
the public as well as the workers gain 
by the E-J policy. 

George F. Johnson is an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Endi- 
cott, New York. 


Safe Highways 
(From page 69) 


in night traffic accidents, but also a 
more even distribution of the traffic 
flow, thus reducing accident-causing 
congestion in the daytime by making 
travel at night more practicable. 


In addition to these studies of the 
means of making our highways safer, 
the Committee on Safe Highways has 
also been engaged in the collection and 
analysis of accident data and traffic 
facts concerning fifty accident-prone 
locations throughout the nation, with 
the purpose of showing that the high- 
way, if not properly designed and main- 
tained, is a direct cause of motor- 
vehicle accidents. The committee has 
further been attempting to publicize, by 
all available means, information show- 
ing the safety value of bringing our 
roads up to the standards that meet 
the demands of modern traffic. During 
1937, 355 radio stations were utilized 
in this campaign. 

When Barnum made his now famous 
statement about one being born every 
minute, it was to fools that he referred. 
It is the contention of many people that 
it is the fools on our highways today 
who are to blame for the majority of 
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our accidents. Most safety campaigns, 
therefore, are centering attention on 
the conduct and education of the driver. 
But, as Dr. Miller McClintock, head of 
the Harvard University Bureau for | 
Traffic Research, puts it, “If there’s a 
question as to whether to build fool- 
proof highways or to take the fools off 
the highway, let us consider who these 
fools are. There are 130,000,000 of us 
in the United States.” 

So the Committee on Safe Highways 
of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has concentrated on the problem 
of building foolproof highways—roads 
with safety built into them in such a 
manner as to make them comparative- 
ly safe for even the most reckless or 
incompetent driver. 

& 
it’s All Special Trains 
for San Francisco 
(From page 74) 


Route Committee consider the key to 
success. 

The Golden Special passes through 
the district, picking up Kiwanians here 
and Kiwanians there. There is a good 





| quent reference—thoroughly organized 


sprinkling of Kiwanis ladies and some | 


children too. The train crew 
genial, the dining-car steward knows 
what Kiwanians like to eat—the Pull- 
man conductor seems to anticipate the 
wants of his “family”—a railroad rep- 
resentative is aboard helping with re- 
turn routings and reservations. Every 
stop is a greeting to more Kiwanians. 
Sometimes there is a band on the sta- 
tion platform. Everybody from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Boy Scouts 
seems to know that the Golden Special 
from California is in town. A bridge 
tournament, a fashion show, some home- 
made minstrels, a church service, meet- 
I understand that on 





ings of all kinds. 


some of the trips the boys actually play | 


penny-ante back in drawing room gag 
The trip is half the convention—and 
don’t let anybody tell you differently on 
that either. 

San Francisco and the Golden Gate 
are a long way from 75 per cent of the 
Kiwanians when measured comparative- 
ly with distances between metropolitan 
areas of the East, but it’s not far 
enough for those who can enjoy, 
year, a well organized 
trip. Your district, no matter where 
it is located, has a real oportunity this 
year—special trains that can move with 
as few as one hundred on board—low- 


is con- | 


The Perfect 


EXECUTIVE 
FILE — 


FOR 
THE 
DESK- 
SIDE 


A private office 
file especially 
designed for the 
desk-side use of 
t he Executive 
having many in- 
terests. An ideal 
gift for others— 
a perfect gift to 
give yourself. 


All Important Papers at 
Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business—person- 
al bills, 
as well as all pending material required for fre- 
and ready 
for instant use. No lost papers—no delay—quick 
action without waiting. A clear desk and a clear 
mind for immediate problems or work. The great- 
est time saver ever offered busy men or women. 
A large range of dividers to suit every need of 
the business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers 
from file—without rising from desk. Ld is flush 
with 
tion behind file when open. 
or letter size 
production. 


FREE Send mame at once for descrip- 
tive circular and price list. 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 182, Chicago, Ill. 










Available in legal 
at prices made possible by large 





JLfashioned 3 Prs $1 (Pr. 39c) 


| 51 wre ase HOSIERY—EXTRA WEAR. 5 PAIRS 
DIRECTCO KW221W Broad, Sav: annah, Ga. 








23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 


| UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
| OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE | NSTITUTE | 


this 
special train | 


est rates in history, optional routings to | 


the north and south, either going or re- 


turning without extra charge and the | 


one and only San Francisco with its 
beauty, its romance, 
hospitality waiting to greet and serve 
you. 





its history, and its | 


17 pasenniented Center hated York 


| 
| 
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policies—ideas—new confidential plans— | 
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MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs.Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 


Texas . . healthful climate . . . mild winters .. . 
scenic surroundings. Spring term, January 31; Sum- 
mer, June 5; Fall, September 12. Write President, 


Gordon G. Singleton, Belton, Texas 





Kiski g Healthfully located in the 
D Allechour foothills, this well- 
established preparatory school attracts 
discriminating patronage. Sympathetic 
teacher-student relationship. Graduates 
succeed in leading colleges. Business 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog. 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg, Pa. 


| J 


ST.GRADE THRU HIGH SCHOOL 
MILITARY TRAINING 
MUSIC, ARTS 





RATE $550 
CATALOG 50 


BOX R. SAN MARCOS. TEX 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 

















A genuine solid cast bronze gong 
with Rosewood long-life gavel at an 
unbelievably low price. Size 6 x 10 
inches. 
both sides. Bring your club equip- | 
ment up-to-date with one of these | 
gongs which has a commanding yet | 
soft beautiful tone. 


Kiwanis International 


Bronze emblem is alike on 


Price complete | 


$10.00 
Send orders to 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Dr. Gordon G. Singleton Gives Inaugural 
Address as College President 


} MPHASIZING the close relation- 
4 ship of Christianity and education, 
Dr. Gordon Grady Singleton delivered 
his inaugural address November 24, at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas. Dr. Singleton became, in the 
first public inaugural service in the 
ninety-three years history of the col- 
lege, the fifteenth president of the 
oldest woman’s college west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Dr. Singleton’s inaugural address on 
“The Christian College” followed the 
addresses of Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar, and Dr. 
Jackson Davis, associate director of the 
General Education Board of New York 
City. More than fifty out-of-state col- 
leges—Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
Randolph-Macon, Goucher, Sweetbriar, 
Wesleyan, Wellesley, and others from 
eighteen states, as well as about thirty- 
five Texas colleges were represented. 


In his inaugural address, the presi- 
dent attributed the amazing growth of 
public education largely to the support 
of religious persons and groups, par- 
ticularly in the South where in 1860 
there were 276 colleges and only seven- 
teen were state institutions. “Liberty, 
political and religious, justice, equality, 
opportunity, and freedom were con- 
ceived in the spirit and born in the 
bosom of religion,” he said. 

Dr. Singleton designated scholarship 
as the primary function of a college 
and said that the first function of 
Christian education is to educate the 
students to the value of Christian at- 
tributes as the directing force in the 
use of their powers. 

Dr. Singleton was president of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, club in 1931 and in 
1933 was governor of the Georgia Dis- 
trict. 


A Kiwanis Chick Club 


By RALPH P. YOUNG 
Editor, The Chronotype and Member, Kiwanis Club of Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


Rice Lake, Wisconsin, Kiwanians 
encourage youngsters to diver- 
sify farm interests and inciden- 
tally help agricultural situation. 


KIWANIS club project that 
A reaches further than merely 

being a “good fellow” is the 
Chick Club project sponsored by Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin, Kiwanians. Each 
year, during chick hatching time, mem- 
bers of the club buy 25 chicks each 
for one or more boys or girls. The 
youths raise the chicks and in the fall 
are entertained by the Kiwanis club 
at a big banquet. In return for the 
interest shown, each farmer boy or 
girl brings two dressed chickens to his 
or her sponsor. 

It is necessary to go into the theory 
of agriculture to explain the impor- 
tance of this. Rice Lake is in Barron 
County, basically a dairying county, its 
specialty being Swiss cheese. About 10 
per cent of the country’s Swiss cheese 
is made in the county’s 25 cheese fac- 
tories. This has resulted in an over- 
emphasis on dairying. In a recent sur- 
vey taken through the schools it was 
found that of the 1,500 farm homes 
checked, between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the farmers received their total in- 
come from dairying. 

This is wonderful in times of high 
butterfat prices but it will raise havoc 
in periods of low prices. The solution 
that will aid more than any other is 
diversification of farming interests. 

At the present time poultry runs a 


poor third as a source of income to 
Barron County farmers. Yet it is a 
field that can stand a huge amount of 
developing because the farmers have 
ample sources of feed and help to 
handle poultry. Changing adults to 
believe in this theory has been rather 
hard so the Rice Lake club is concen- 
trating on the farmers of years to 
come. 

At the present rate, if continued for 
10 years, dairying in Wisconsin will 
suffer a very serious blow for the fol- 
lowing reason: Dairying is not consid- 
ered as a basic commodity by sponsors 
of the farm bills in Congress. Only 
corn, cotton, rice, wheat and tobacco 
come under this category. 

Yet this is where the catch comes. 
These farmers have to restrict produc- 
tion in their own fields but they can 
plant certain crops such as alfalfa and 
other legume crops to take the place of 
the land taken out of basic commodity 
production. The only natural result is 
that the farmers in states where plenty 
of water is available, such as Illinois, 
Iowa and Indiana, will turn to dairy- 
ing as a supplementary source of in- 
come. This will play havoc with the 
Wisconsin dairying industry. 

Signs of this have already been no- 
ticed. Many purebred northern Wis- 
consin cows are being bought by corn 
belt farmers. There is no limit to 
the amount of cattle these farmers can 
raise or the amount of milk they can 
sell. Increasing the supply. will auto- 
matically reduce the price. 
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The farmers around Rice Lake are 
faced with this situation. To equalize 
things they must have a supplementary 
source of income and they can find this 
in poultry. Hence, the Rice Lake Ki- 
wanis club baby chick project. The 
club is doing its part in solving one of 
the most vexing problems that con- 
fronts agriculture. 

There have been very obvious re- 
sults to the chick club plan. Boys and 
girls who have participated are enlarg- 
ing their activities. They usually were 
satisfied with the 25 baby chicks that 
Kiwanis club members gave them. 
Checks by the county agent reveal that 
in the second year these youngsters 
have increased the number of chicks 
raised to 150 and 200. 

In addition to this, they are raising 
the chicks under more sanitary condi- 
tions and are giving them better care. 

Rice Lake Kiwanians do not feel that 
they are solving the grave problems of 
agriculture, but they are confident that 
they are preparing a much smoother 
economic path for the farmers of to- 
morrow to travel with their knowledge 
of chicks. The good effects of the 
project will be felt for an indefinite 
period. 


National Wildlife Restora- 
tion Week Begins March 20 


National Wildlife Restoration Week, 
set for March 20, will be observed by 
many Kiwanis clubs, according to plans 
now under way. The Week is being 
sponsored by The General Wildlife Fed- 
eration of which Jay N. (Ding) Darl- 
ing is president. Plans for the week 
are under the directorship of Frederick 
F. Jordan, New York advertising exec- 
utive. 

The federation is an affiliation of all 
organizations concerned with America’s 
outdoor resources. 

Wildlife Week will appeal in plain 
terms for a general understanding of 
the needs of restoration and conserva- 
tion. It will be first of all a rallying 
of forces. It will carry to every com- 
munity through local organizations the 
message of restoration. 

Unwise exploitation of natural re- 
sources has always been promoted by 
small, but determined, minorities. The 
dust bowl, erosion, ruinous floods, the 
devastation of forest and grazing lands 
are some of the penalties declared to 
have been paid for ignoring nature’s 
part in national economy. 

Theodore Roosevelt is credited with 
having been the first to actually put 
before the United States the view of 
conservation as an issue concerning all 
of the people. 

Many Kiwanians in many states are 
actively engaged in conservation work. 
Many clubs have special conservation 
committees while many others handle 
conservation problems through their 
Public Affairs Committees. Conserva- 
tion programs are fixtures on many 
club meeting schedules. 
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Establish Award for Child Educator | 


DMIRAL Richard E. Byrd, noted 
A explorer, and Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, former President of Yale 
University, will assist a distinguished 
committee of leading Americans in se- 
lecting the outstanding child educator 
for 1937, according to an announcement 
made in Child Life Magazine. The 
Award, known as the Child Life 
Achievement Award, will be presented 
on May Day—the traditional Children’s 
Day—to the man or woman, who, in the 
opinion of the award committee has 
“accomplished most in the interest of 
children’s education during the past 
year.” An antique bronze statuette of 
a child, designed by Mabel Landrum 
Torrey, noted sculptress, will be pre- 
sented to the winner, suitably engraved. 
According to Miss Marjorie Barrows, 
Editor of Child Life Magazine, “candi- 
date for the Award may be nominated 
by anyone. The candidate may be a 
teacher in a backwood’s school, an au- 
thor, a famous educational leader, or 
anyone whose efforts have furthered 
the interests of children’s education. 
The committee will consider every can- 
didate carefully, and decide only on the 
basis of accomplishment and service, re- 


Honesty Is Still the Best Policy 


(From page 77) 


arbitrary judgment shall be conclusive? 
The government, the prosecutor, a po- 
litically elected judge? I think not. We 
can assume that there will always be a 
difference of opinion between competi- 
tors as to what is fair or unfair, but 
there certainly can be no sound basis 
for the belief that ethics or morals are 
ever determined by individual caprice. 

I think that the place for business to 
start on this job of self-regulation is in 
the field of advertising. Advertising 
is and, I believe, of necessity must be 
the chief if not the only view that the 
public obtains of business. Advertising 
is the show window of business. Let us 
start then in our own front yard, so to 
speak, to clean up the front of the place. 
If this is done and done properly, the 
rest of the job will come pretty near 
taking care of itself. 

The responsibility for bringing about 
this much needed clean-up, I am con- 
vineced, lies squarely and equally on the 
shoulders of both advertisers and ad- 
vertising media alike. Long experience 
has shown that it is thoroughly imprac- 
tical for a group of business men to 
lay down a set of rules to govern adver- 
tising and then expect, presto-changeo, 
that all advertisers will live up to them. 
We always have with us the few “heels” 
in the group who will constantly violate 
in an attempt to take advantage of 
those who are playing the game. On 
the other hand, I think it is also unfair 
and obviously impractical for advertis- 
ers to expect advertising media, through 
censorship or through any other meth- 
od to assume the entire responsibility 


gardless of the person’s occupation or | 
previous achievements. | 

“By means of this annual award, | 
continued Miss Barrows, “we believe 
we can give rightful recognition to men 
and women educators who have served | 
the children of America so faithfully | 
for so many years.’ 

The committee, in 
mira] Byrd and Dr. Angell, includes | 
such well known names as: Booth | 
Tarkington, author; Ray Lyman Wil- | 
bur, President of Stanford University; | 
S. Josephine Baker, Consultant, U.S. | 
Children’s Bureau; James E. West, | 
Chief Scout Executive, B.S.A.; Mrs. 
Frederick H. Brooke, President, Girl 
Scouts of America; Lotus D. Coffman, 
President, University of Minnesota; 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Director, 
Child Study Association of America; 
William Healy, M.D., Director, Judge | 
Baker, Guidance Center; Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, Noted Educator; Katharine 
Lenrott, Chief of Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.; Cornelia Meigs, au- 
thor; Dr. Paul Schroeder, Director, In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research and Caro- 
line S. Woodruff, President, National 
Education Association. 
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for refusing to accept for publication 
unfair or misleading advertising or ad- 
vertising in bad taste. 


The Preview Plan 

In Cleveland an experiment is being | 
tried along these codperative lines 
which we hope is the answer or at least 
will lead us, through experience, to the 
ultimate solution of the problem. This | 
we call our preview plan. The essen- 
tials of the plan are these: The adver- 
tising media have stated it to be their | 
policy that when, as and if any group | 
of advertisers will lay down a reason- 
able set of rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the advertising of the members of 
their group and will obtain agreements 
to these rules and regulations on the 
part of a substantial majority of the 
members of the group, the media will 
refuse to publish any advertising that | 
transgresses the code. When any such | 
code and arrangement is worked out, the | 
code is placed in the hands of the Better 
Business Bureau and all advertising is 
required to go through our office and | 
be checked against the rules before pub- 
lication. Any advertisement which we 
certify to the media as complying with 
the rules will be published. On the 
other hand, any advertisement which we 
find does not comply with the rules and 
which the advertiser will not change, 
will not be published. 

I think that all of you have had 
enough experience with human nature 
to know that this is not an easy plan 
to place into effect. I can, however, as- 
sure you that much progress has been 











| radio to your home. . 


| before you make up your mind! If 
| you decide to keep it, 
| $30.00 credit on your old radio... 
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STATION FLASHES IN! 


ET us send this marvelous 
new 1938 Midwest 16-tube 
. on 30 days 
FREE trial. Use it for four weeks 
you secure 
and 
Midwest will call for it at your homel 


Just imagine a radio so fine, so powerful, 
so luxurious—in a big, be autiful, richly- 

finished walnut console—selling at such 
an amazingly low factory-to-you price. 
You’ll be delighted with its glorious new tone, 10,000- 


| mile tuning range, and brilliant world-wide reception. 


Take advantage of Midwest’s successful 
factory-to-you plan—save 60¢ of every 
$1.00—by buying at wholesale prices! 
Send for FREE 1938 Catalog 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. MM-91 Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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The Question Box _ 


| 
Conducted by George W. Kimball | 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 








Q. Is it advisable for a lieutenant 
governor to act as a chairman of a 
standing committee of his club? (Lieu- 


tenant Governor) 


A. It would depend on the club, di- 
vision, and committee. In a small di- 
vision with no great problems it might 
be all right for a lieutenant governor 
to be the chairman of a committee which 
did not necessitate his being present at 
every meeting of his own club. 





dQ. A member of this club 
has been 
under the classification of life insur- 
ance, a different classification from that 
which he held under his former affilia- 
tion. The life insurance classification 
of the club is now filled, but there is no 
reserve member under that classifica- 
tion. May this former member be re- 


jormer 


proposed for membership 


ceived as a reserve member under the 
life insurance classification? (Committee 


Chairman) 


A.—In my opinion the gentleman in 
question is not entitled to reserve mem- 
bership in your club. Section 3(a) of 
Article III of the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws requires that the indi- 
vidual coming from another club shall 
have been an active or reserve member 
up to the time of transferring his voca- 
tional activity to the territorial limits 
of your club. It is our interpretation 
the same applies to Section 3(b). You 
might study the divisions of classifica- 
tion under life insurance to ascertain 
whether or not the classifications of any 
one of the three men involved could be 
changed to permit an opening in the 
active membership. If not, this former 
member should wait until there is an 
opening. 


Q. How broadly should we distribute 
our weekly club notices to other Kiwanis 
clubs? (Secretary) 


A. The exchange of club notices is 
primarily of value only to clubs close 
enough to benefit from the information 
which they contain, such as special 
events, activities, and speakers. A copy 
should, of course, be sent to your lieu- 


tenant governor, district secretary, dis- 
trict governor, and International Head- 
quarters. In the district office and In- 
ternational Headquarters the notices 
will be used for a calendar of events 
throughout the district, speakers’ lists, 
and general suggestions. Large clubs 
with ample income frequently exchange 
with each other, but I believe the aver- 
age club secretary should stop to con- 
sider what a broad exchange costs his 
club and restrict his mailings to those 
clubs which receive a practical benefit 
from receiving his bulletin. 


Q. Do you believe in appointing new 
committee chairmen every year? (Presi- 
dent) 


A. Not necessarily, especially if he is 
a good committee chairman. If he is 
the committee as well as chairman, I’d 
be sure to make a change. 


Q. Please advise me whether or not 
there is some standard form of applica- 
tion for the member who wishes to take 
advantage of 
(Secretary) 


privileged membersh ip. 


A. This question is being answered 
again in order to clarify and correct an 
answer in the December issue. There 
is no standard form of application for 
privileged membership. All the _ by- 
laws require is that the member shall 
make his request in writing to the board 
of directors. 





Q. Why do you require the president 
as well as the secretary to sign the 
Official Monthly Report? (Secretary) 


A. Because it is the Official Monthly 


Report and the president is the exe- | 


cutive officer of the club. 


Q. How many committees should a 
club have? (President) 


A. Enough to do the job required by 
an active Kiwanis club. The Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws limits that re- 
quirement to not less than ten. 
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| made and much more is in immediate 
| prospect. 


In the comparative few fields of re- 


| tail advertising in which our preview 


plan is now operating we see a distinct 
improvement. We are able to compare 


| the advertising of these particular mer- 





chants before the plan became effective 
with the advertising which is now pub- 
lished in compliance with the standards 
and we note a much higher tone not 
only from the standpoint of accuracy, 
but also from the standpoint of fair 
competitive practices and good taste. 
And what I think is of immense signifi- 
cance is that the merchandising prac- 
tices, the manner in which the salespeo- 
ple handle customers, the manner in 
which the merchants themselves deal 
with their customers and with their com- 
petitors is on a much higher and more 
ethical plane. 

This type of experiment is not ex- 
clusive with Cleveland. The same thing, 
conducted in a slightly different man- 
ner is in effect in Dayton, Ohio, and in 
Syracuse, New York. 

The progress of the experiment is be- 
ing watched carefully by men in high 
places in the field of national as well 
as local advertising. Trade publication 
editorial writers have discussed it at 
length and many of them profess to see 
in it the answer to the question, which 
is uppermost in their mind, how are we 
to avoid excess governmental regula- 
tion. 

To strike a note of hope I quote 
from a decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court handed down on Novem- 
ber 8, 1937: “The best element of busi- 
ness has long since decided that honesty 
should govern competitive enterprises, 
and that the rule of caveat emptor 


| should not be relied upon to reward 


fraud and deception.” 


Cornelia, Georgia, Bui!ds 
a Social Center 
(From page 87) 


and it has truly become a civic and so- 
cial center. 

What are the results? The Kiwanis 
Club of Cornelia, Georgia, has complet- 
ed an outstanding piece of work. The 
people have had their eyes opened to 
the fact that Kiwanis truly is a real 
constructive force in the community. 
The membership of that Kiwanis club 
has grown from 25 to 64. Who knows 
but that Cornelia has set the pace for 


| many similar projects in other clubs? 


Just ask anyone in Cornelia what they 
think about Kiwanis. 

Editor’s Note—The Social Center was 
dedicated by Past President Endicott. 
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Youth And Self-Culture 


By JAMES M. BARNETT 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Towson, Maryland 


ODAY as yesterday, as always, the 

young man embarks upon a quest. 
Neither low barometer nor storm warn- 
ings will delay his sailing, for it is in 
the nature of things that the adoles- 
cent mind must discover for itself a 
continent on which both ambitions and 
desires will be served. 

It is not without some hazard that 
the young man thus embarks. The 
chief peril which confronts the youth 
is not one of journey, of high winds 
and raging seas, of possible shipwreck 
or annihilation along the way. Rather 
is the peril in the discovery itself, in 
the young man’s taking over a conti- 
nent to do with it as he pleases. Will 
he, once he has arrived, realize that 
here is an opportunity for empire 
building? Will he know that here in 
his world, he is dictator for good or 
for evil? Will he, as he gazes out over 
the sands of his newly acquired shore, 
sense the need for footprints, and know 
that they must be his own? 


The discoverer then is the young 
man’s mind, and the continent, his 


life. And what a young man will do 
with his life is dependent upon what 
the young man comes to think and be- 
lieve. How will he discipline himself? 
With what zeal and resolution will he 
train or refine his moral and intellec- 
tual faculties? 

Approximately a century ago, in an 
address introductory to the Franklin 
Lectures, delivered before a _ Boston 
audience, William Ellery Channing, 
author and divine, spoke on “Self Cul- 
ture.” In the course of that lengthy 
address, he said no truer words than 
these: ‘‘Self-culture is something pos- 
sible. It is not a dream. It has foun- 
dation in our nature. Without this 
conviction, the speaker will but de- 
claim, and the hearer listen without 
profit. There are two powers of the 


Clubs Honor Two 


ANY special programs will be 

arranged during February to 
honor the births of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 

The development of programs bring- 
ing out the citizenship ideas and the 
accepted citizenship responsibilities of 
the two men have proven popular. 
Many interesting facts, hitherto not 
generally known, have been assembled 
and presented as features of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln birthday programs. 

That George Washington was a 
shrewd business man, a _ progressive 
farmer and a man fully alive to the 
responsibilities of citizenship has been 
well proven. Many examples can be 
culled from historical works and pro- 


human soul which make culture pos- 
sible: the self searching and the self 
forming power.” 

Every man, good, bad, or indifferent 
has these powers by virtue of his 
birth. For an old man, they are guns 
which he has trained upon himself, 
and fired witheringly until he has ca- 
pitulated, or they are guns as useless 
as those which decorate our parks. 


For a young man, they should be tools | 


of trade, machinist’s tools, with which 
to fashion something so intricate and 
so delicate as life. 

The self searching power of the 
soul? Merely that ability which every 
mortal possesses, of stepping outside 
himself, and of gazing within as an 
interested observer, with an eye to tak- 
ing inventory of himself. His patience 
must equal that of a tradesman in his 
shop. He must learn to recognize his 


talents, his capacities for good, as they | 


promenade before his mind’s eye; and 


he must take cognizance of his baser | 


impulses and his tendencies to evil. 
He must make of his mind a micro- 
scope, under the lens of which no spark 
of goodness, no spot of shame, can 
escape detection. Then the job is half 
done! 


There is the self forming power of | 


the soul which must be brought into 
play. The talents which are spotted 


must be exercised. The potential good- | 
living. 

The baser impulses and the ills must | 
be banished, that they may die of neg- | 


ness must find expression in 


lect, by a process of electing only the 
good. Strength, goodness, character 
must be the supreme objects of both 
mind and will. 


And the young man will succeed in | 


mastering himself. He will have dis- 
covered in himself a continent, and 


made of it an empire for both time | 


and eternity. 


Famous Birthdays 


vide interesting and instructive pro- 
grams. The committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


could readily build a program around | 


George Washington’s work as a church- 
man. His interest in his church and 
his service on the vestry of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, is a 
history. 

Abraham Lincoln in days of peace 
and war presented many characteris- 
tics which can be adapted to Kiwanis 
Club programs. Ida M. Tarbell’s “He 
Knew Lincoln” has been presented to 


many clubs on many Lincoln birthday | 
programs and fits in splendidly with | 


almost any arrangements. 
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EFRILIEI 
5 Crnvice. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


an» 
MAARCK 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
EMIL EITEL - KARLEITEL ~ ROY STEFFEN 











PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 

All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 

Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 

“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 

505 S. Wells St. Chicago 














KIWANIS 


ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 
nitely. Available in 
18” and 30” only. 
Prices are reasonable. 


18 Kiwanis Emblem with 
8r25" plate, Silicon Alum- 
inum, finished in blue and 
gold or yellow, as illustrated, 


$12.00 complete. 


We will gladly send you our de- 
[[scriptive folder upon request, which 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 








matter of | 








Have you thought about having 
your magazines bound for ready 
reference? A lot of Kiwanians 


think it is a very good idea. 
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—KIWANIS TALKS—— 


We have pared a file of selected talks on Kiwanis 
International for different purpose A real buy. 
@ write speeches on any subject and have special 
te w yeses _ iwanis officers or other speakers called 
” e's sOKES & TIMELY FACTS for public speakers, 
mailed monthly, $5.00 a year 
A complete Kiwanis Ladies’ Night program, $5.00. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 



















, 32 






Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with special songs and 

choruses. tahoe up. Cateleg Free. 
T¥.&. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicage 


FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(3 for the price of one) and be sure of a successful evening. 
‘Terms very reasonable. Send for Brochure. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


In Memoriam 


Michael H. Sophrin, chairman of the 
International Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, died suddenly Christmas eve 
of a heart attack. “Mike” to all who 
knew him, attended the International 


| Council in Chicago in November and 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, tl | 





RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. HH. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U 'S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











WN NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
Makes adding cow It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated, Capacity al 
errors. Saves time, brain 
\errors, 85,000 ple ased owners Fully 
A errors. 83.0 Ls ig ce $3.75 delivered. 
Agents want 
ae) SASserr & co., 






Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


W rite for Catalog — 
RU SSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 


. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Piaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
Nationa! Hotel Management Company, Inc. 











through his paper on vocational guid- 
ance and his conferences on that ac- 
tivity made a substantial contribution 
to the sessions. He was regarded as 
an authority on vocational guidance and 
was active in his own club at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, throughout the Ohio Dis- 
trict and in the organization at large. 
He made many written contributions to 
the cause of vocational guidance. He 
had served as president of his club, as 
lieutenant governor for his district and 
had laid plans for an active and effec- 
tive year of vocational guidance work 
throughout Kiwanis International. 
Although he suffered a severe illness 
four or five years ago he was in ap- 
parent good health when he attended 
the Council. He was a prominent at- 
torney, a member of the Congrega- 


| tional Church, a Mason and a member 


work and 


of the American Legion. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two young sons 
and two sisters. 

e 


Roderick H. McDonald, since 1925 
secretary and treasurer of the Caro- 
linas District, died of a heart attack 
January 6 at his home in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

“Rod” had a fine record of Kiwanis 
service. He was secretary of his club 
during 1923-4 and 5 and became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the district in 
1925, carrying on through 1937. He 
had been re-appointed to serve in 1938. 
He was president of his club in 1929 
and in 19386 was appointed chairman of 
a district committee to stimulate and 


| facilitate the preparation of material 


° pt. 29, 
Box "So 2, adena, eetirornia | 


to be submitted to The Kiwanis Mag- 


| azine. 


He was a familiar figure at Interna- 
tional and district conventions and 
was present at many divisional and 
inter-club meetings. It has been said 
that “Rod” knew by name every Ki- 
wanian in the Carolinas District. 

He was commercia! agent in Co- 
lumbia for the Southern Railway. Be- 
sides his widow he is survived by three 


| sisters. 
@ 
Shortly before the death of “Rod” 
McDonald, the late secretary of the 
Carolinas District, he reported the 


death of Paul F. Haddock, a member 
of the Charlotte, North Carolina, club, 
a past president and the first governor 
of the Carolinas District. 


Kiwanian R. Edward Johnston, prom- 
inent member of the Columbus, Ohio, 
club, died suddenly December 3. His 
Kiwanis career had been quite out- 


| standing. He was president of the club 
| in 1923 and lieutenant governor in the 
| district in 1925-26. 


Harry H. Fuller of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, is going to be missed in Kiwanis 
circles. He was a lieutenant governor 
in 1935 and prior to that had served 
as president of the club. 


We regret to announce the death of 
former Lieutenant Governor W. E. 
Long of Mason City Iowa. He was 
lieutenant governor in 1936 and had 
been president of the club in 1934. 


Robert J. Gibbons, Walla Walla, 
Washington, past president. 

Edward S. Hann, Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, past president. 

Elmore Hinman, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

Walter Huckvale, Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, immediate past president. 

E. Dana Johnson, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, past president. 

Daniel J. Kennedy, The Main Line, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 

Ernest J. Poole, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 

Arthur R. Priest, Oxford, Ohio, past 
president. 

Holmes H. Proctor, Morganfield, 
Kentucky, immediate past president. 

D. Edw. Sauer, Madisonville, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, past president. 

Charles T. Schueler, Lawrence, Mass- 
achusetts, past president. 

N. D. Showalter, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, past president. 

Clarence M. Snyder, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 

Fred R. Stevens, Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, past president. 

Henry W. Thompson, Harwich Port, 
Massachusetts, past president. 

Ernest H. Wade, Melbourne, Florida, 
past president. 


John A. Whitehouse, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, immediate past presi- 
dent. 


Charles B. Whittemore, Marengo, IIli- 
nois, past president. 

Benjamin L. Winn, Victoria-Ken- 
bridge, Virginia, past president. 

Floyd H. Woerner, Hiawatha, Kan- 
Sas, past president. 

Winfield S. Yaw, 
president. 


Logan, Ohio, past 


“Bert”’ Wagner Dies 


ALBERT T. WAGNER, formerly in 
charge of the Department of Of- 
fice Management at International Head- 
quarters died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack while acting as Santa Claus at a 
Christmas’ party in his neighborhood. 
“Bert” as he was known to Kiwanians 
throughout the organization, was a 
member and the first secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of South Central, Chi- 
cago. He resigned from the Interna- 
tion Headquarters staff in 1930 and 
since has resided with his family in 
Chicago. 
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PLAN YOUR SPRING 


“SIGN PLANTING’ NOW 


Sometimes it is a good idea to get going on a highway sign project 
well in advance of the time when it is planned to have the signs per- 
manently installed. Sometimes it is necessary to secure leases of 
property to guarantee protection for the signs. Many clubs have 
their signs installed on a dollar a year basis and find some of their 
previous difficulties overcome. State laws often regulate the placing 
of signs so definitely that it is necessary to do quite a bit of checking 
up and explaining before permission is secured to install the signs. 

There are plenty of things to do now, even if you are in a section 
of the country where they measure snow by the yard, and it takes 
a steam drill to get down a foot into the ground. You can plan now 
for the spring "sign planting." 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 
can be secured locally. 

















Price, F.O.B. Chicago 
Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 


inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 


ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 


Auxiliary plate 6 x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F.O.B. 
Chicago 


Plates of vitreous enamel 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel, 


Price complete, with 
plates, F. O. B. Chicago..$9.00 





They all look pretty happy in this picture where the members of 
the Hartford City, Indiana, club are posed around one of the five 
highway signs they recently "planted." They also look proud and 
satisfied. 


If your club does not have the highways leading into your city 
plainly marked with these Kiwanis signs it will be interesting to 
check up and find out how reasonable the cost will be. 


Incidentally it is a good idea to look over your signs (if you already 
have them installed) and see whether any of them were targets for a 
few loads of No. 5 shot or at the receiving end of a rock throwing 
contest. Some can be repainted and repaired, some will need some 
new parts. 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











A NEW INDUSTRY 











Out of obscurity to national prominence—the history of this new business 
invention. In business offices throughout the U. S. this invention is opening 
up a new, rich source of cash income and cutting operating costs to the extent 
of countiess thousands of dollars. Today—now, as you read this, business firms 
—large and small—schools, newspapers, hospitals, manufacturers, etc.—are 
making substantial installations, after testing small trial units. Representa- 
tives are making profits far beyond average. For example, L. F. Strong, Kansas, 
turns in $163.38 profit in two days. S. Clair, New York, $70 in a single day. It 
isn't all a matter of selling the customer only ONE time, either. H. Cooley, 
Oklahoma, writes: ‘‘My ELEVENTH repeat order. From all indications, I will 
be able to double my output the next few weeks. Money-making possibilities 
are wnlimited.’’ J. Olinger, lowa: **The very first day, I netted $25.00 clear profit. This propo- 
sition is a good clean business profession.’’ C. W. Ferrell, passes 1,000 sale mark, each paying 
from $5 to $68 met profit per sale. E. T. Wilson, Georgia, $46.70 one day's profit, three hours 
work, $58.00 another day, five calls. 1. J. Keuper, Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month. 


And eo forth, more than we can mention here. 


These men are beginners. How could they enter a Held totally new te them and earn such re- 
markable sums in these desperate times? Read about a mew business that does away with the 
need for high pressure selling. A rich fleid that Is creating new money-making frontiers for wide 
awake mon. These whe enter now will pieneer— to them will go the choicest opportunities. 


Four NS Saler Daky— 
PAY :280 WEEKLY 


INSTALLING NEW BUSINESS SPECIALTY ON FREE TRIAL 
MAKING ENORMOUS CASH SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS 
for THOUSANDS OF FIRMS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.& CANADA 


$4,707 SAVINGS FOR ONE 
KANSAS STORE IN 2 MONTHS 








Sanders Ridgway of Kansas turns $88.60 investment 
into $4,707.00 cath! Pollom & Son, Indiana, in 45 
days turn $15.00 investment into $2,250 cash. F. H. 
Pfeiffer Co., Ulinois, investment $45.00; turned into 
$2,601.14 cash. Thames Lumber Co., Conn., get 
$1,026.84 owt of $15 mvestment! 


With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest every business man, 
from the very smatiest te the very largest. No one 
can dispute the proof in the photo-copies of actual 
letters which our men show. 


NO HIGH PRESSURE — SIMPLY 
INSTALL — SELLS ITSELF 


Here és 4 busemess offering an invention so successful that 
we make # sell dtself. Our representatives are now 
instructed mot to attempt any selling whatsoever! They 
simply tell what they offer, show proof of success ia 
every line of business and every section of the coun- 
try. Then install the specialty without a dollar down. 
It starts working af once. 


PRODUCES THE CASH TO PAY FOR 
ITSELF BEFORE PAYMENT DUE 


In afew short days, the installation has actually produced 
cash mroney that is there and available to pay for itself, 
with profits above the investment coming in at the 
same time! The representative calls. back, collects 
his moncy 














YOUR PROFITS 


OUT OF EVERY $75 BUSINESS THE REPRE. 
SENTATIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN 
PROPIT! THE SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON 
A $7.50 INSTALLATION! And the deal has been 
made without toil and trouble, without high pressure, 
witheut drudgery, without argument! Nothing is so 
convincing 23 our afer to let results speak for themselves! 
While others fail to even get a hearing, oar men are 
wahing sales running inte the hundreds. They are get- 
ting the attention of the largest concerns in the 
country, and selling to the smaller businesses by the 
thousands. Besimess és GOOD, im this line, in small town 
er big city alike! It's on the boom now, Get in while 
the bestness fs youns! 





A BRILLIANT 
RECORD of SUCCESS 


Either the parent companies, branches, or dealers, 
etc., of America's foremost concerns are among 
our customers: Cities Service Oil Co., Great Lakes 
Fisheries, Inc., Chevrolet, Union Gas Corp., Con- 
solidated Motor Lines Corp., Street Railways 
Advertising Co., American Life Underwriters, and 
scores of others nationally known. Thousands of 
small busimesses everywhere; professional businesses; 
such as universities, newspapers, hospitals, infr- 
maries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and 
heavy repeat orders 


CASH PROFIT GUARANTEED 


Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash 
profit on his investment. Very few business men are 
so foolish as to turn down a proposition 
uaranteed to pay a proht, with proof from 
eading concerns that it does pay. 


IMPRESSIVE PORTFOLIO OF REF- 
ERENCES FROM AMERICA’S LEAD- 
ING FIRMS CLOSES THE DEAL 


You receive a handsome, convincing portfolio 
containing photographic copies of actual setters 
reporting cash savings and giving endorsements 
from concerns whose names are fomitior everywhere 
as rebresenting the very best, the very largest com- 
panies. These letters come from every leading type 
of business and profession. Small as well as large 
are represented. You immediately forestall the 
argument, “Doesn't fit my business.” All questioa 
removed Show's that it does fit, and does make good, 
Closes the sale. 


START ON SMALL SCALE 


You can start small and grow big. This is the field 
that the young man should enter and grow with. 
The mature man has the seasoning of experience 
which is worth thousands in this business. You 
can get exclusive rights. With profus from your 
first business you can open an office, hire sales- 
men, branch out into open territory where avail- 
able, after you get going. Exclusive contract 
enables you to build an established permanent 
business which can be sold like any other busi- 
ness. Give your customers satisfactory service and 
they will be your prospects for repeat orders as 
long as they are in business, You can pay your 
salesmen double what they make m ordimary Ime: 

and yet have a big margin left for yourself. Pull 
o ctunity for investigation. SEND NOW FOR 
F INFORMATION. Mail the coupon to 














F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Alabama 











FIRST CHOICE 
FIRST COMERS" 
ik Hus 


Mack 


Coupon 
NOW 
c= 


MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept.4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full information oa 
your proposition, 


Name 
Street or Route 


| Box Ne. 


| City 
S$. 


RUSH COUPON 
FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 


TERRITORY FILLED IN 
ORDER OF APPLICATION 








If you are looking for a man- 
size business, free from wor- 
ries of other overcrowded lines 
of work, ET IN TOUCH 
WITH US AT ONCE. Learn 
the possibilities now before 
the franchise for your terri- 
tory is closed. This specialty 
is as important a business 
opportunity today as the type- 
writer, adding machine, and 
the dictaphone were in their 
early days. Don't lose valuable 
time, and let this slip ewar 
from you. Use the coupon for 
convenience. It will bring you 
full information and our 
proposition immediately. 


a 





